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THE STALIN MYTH 
EDITOR: 

Certain critics assert that Joseph Stalin will become a 
Soviet deity to give a religious coherence to the Communist 
strivings in years to come. It appears to me that the oppo- 
site will be more in line with the probabilities of history. 
As a personality, he will continue to represent that shrewd 
cunning, ironical criticism, ruthless tyranny and brutal ani- 
mality he possessed during life. These are centrifugal, dis- 
solving forces in a personality and the more the party leaders 
and members emulate Stalin the more quickly will the whole 
Soviet movement disintegrate. If the Communists adopt his 
qualities they are thereby preparing their own destruction. 
The Politburo would do well, as children of darkness, to select 
a leader totally different in temperament and tone from their 
“Man of Steel.” 

Ralph Agor Taravalian 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: If God is our strength, rebellion against God must 
spell some sort of dissolution of personality. It is interesting 
to speculate about what might have been if—. When inter- 
viewed, Stalin’s mother once remarked: “I know my son 
rules in the Kremlin, but if he had not been naughty and 
turned away from God and been forced to leave his school he 
might by now be a bishop.” 


LIONS, LEOPARDS AND RHINOS 
EDITOR: 


I have not too much reading matter, having come 
here only four years ago, empty-handed. But I haven’t much 
time to read, except what I sometimes need: intellectual 
reading to keep up to standard, and a humorous book or 
two to laugh away the little miseries which occur to a Father, 
Brother and Mother-Superior all rolled into one—with over 
a hundred adolescent boys hungering for food for body, 
mind and soul and with the cura animarum 
and thousands of potential Christians. 

Excuse me for bothering you from the depth of East 
Africa. I dare not leave my room at night, not for the Mau 
Mau’s sake, but on account of lions, leopards and rhinos 
roaming around much too near. Then I light my hurricane- 
lamp and read. May I take the freedom to thank you and 
the good soul who will renew my subscription. 

Rev. M. J. Witte, C.S.Sp. 
P. O. Taveta 
Kenya, British East Africa 


SPIRIT OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
EDITOR: 


of 700 actual 


“Spirit of the Catholic College” was good. I once thought 
every professor who differed with the Church was either a 
devil or a dolt. There are altogether too many Catholics 
who delude themselves into thinking that every false teacher 
is a knave or a fool. John Berle Kelsey, 
New York, N. Y. , 





McCARTHY AGAIN 
EDITOR: 

... I confess I would rather be in Senator 
McCarthy’s shoes on the day of judgment 
than in the shoes of those who, like Agag, 
walk delicately mincing their steps, saying 
“Surely the bitterness of death is past.” What 
Samuel did to Agag, after his memorable re- 
ply (1 Kings xv. 33) is more in keeping with 
the words of the Great Judge (Matt. xxv. 31 
seq.) than the rancid praise of the “liberal” 
press for “liberal” Catholics whose liberality 
is lavished chiefly on kind words for those who 
are liberal in the shedding of Catholic and 
Christian blood. 

S. D. Newberry 
New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

In their article on Senator McCarthy (Feb- 
ruary) Fathers Ciesil and Wilhelm say: “It 
is morally wrong to murder one man for the 
purpose of saving the lives of one million men.” 
From this one might infer that according to 
Catholic teaching, tyrmannicide is never justi- 
fied; and where the tyrant is a thoroughly 
legitimate ruler that would appear to be the 
case. But not otherwise. Father Charles 
Journet of Fribourg, in his Exigences Chré- 
tiennes en Politique (1945, p. 9) quotes St. 
Thomas as follows: “In case someone has 
seized power by force against the will of the 
citizens and is doing them harm, if there is 
no possibility of recourse to a higher authority 
capable of dealing out justice to the usurper, 
then he who kills the tyrant in order to liberate 
his country, deserves praise and reward.” The 
reference given is: II Sent., dist 44, qu. 2, 
a 2, ad G. 

Furthermore the idea of legitimacy can 
be construed in various ways. If like Hitler, 
a tyrant has achieved power legally but has 
won wide popular support by the skillful use 
of mendacious propaganda, the legitimacy of 
his rule must be held doubtful. These com- 
ments bear simply on the point referred to and 
are in no intended as a vindication of 
McCarthy’s disreputable methods. 

Eliot Wheaton 
New York, N. Y. 


sense 


EDITOR: 

The article on McCarthy (February) is 
merely a reflection of the thinking of those 
New Deal ecclesiastics who to the bitter end 
saw no perfidy in the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations and who resented any attempt 
to prove them wrong. ... A peculiarity of the 
piece is that though they see all sorts of things 
wrong with McCarthy, they find no evidence 
of falsehood in Marshall. It would be very 
interesting to have them explain the state- 
ments Marshall made to the late Senator Van- 


denberg about the Wedemeyer report. All in 
all, the thing is so full of distortions and false 
assumptions that I am inclined to echo the 
words of Samuel Johnson: “Sir, this is sorry 
nonsense; let me hear no more of it.” 

Leo R. O’Brien 

Glenwood Landing, L.I.,N.Y. 
EDITOR: 

“Senator McCarthy and a Moral Principle” 
(February) clarifies a number of issues, the 
principal of which is, as far as I am concerned, 
that in objecting to the methods used by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin in his anti- 
Communist campaign, I am not necessarily 
defending all State Department policies, nor 
am I a Democrat criticizing a Republican, nor 
am I minimizing the threat of Communism to 
our American way of life.... 

Sister M. Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College of Paola 
Paola, Kans. 


ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 
EDITOR: 

I am not an “enthusiastic modernist.” In- 
stead, I’m a bold old lady. While I enjoyed 
Mr. Harrington’s composition “The Lost Spir- 
it,” there are several points upon which I could 
not agree with his so-called ‘“‘compelling ar- 
guments.” 

First, I thank God that I am living in this 
age—especially on Mondays do I offer thanks. 
Instead of a washboard, I labor with a wash- 
ing machine, and in place of sad (how true) 
irons, I wield an electric iron. On other days, 
I’m also thankful for the modern conveniences 
[ enjoy and employ. In fact, I think my elec- 
tric toaster is downright ornamental. Yes, I 
admit that maybe it is not so picturesque as 
in earlier days, but it is surely easier for the 
housewife. As for the lack of formal gardens 
deplored by Mr. Harrington, here in Cali- 
fornia we all have gardens, formal and other- 
wise but still growing gardens, where we sit 
and enjoy the hum of the bees—never wasps 
--and even dine leisurely. At times, we’ve 
been known to cease eating, and what is harder 
for some of us, cease talking, to listen to a 
mockingbird render a solo high in an orange 
POR « «« 

As for the roofs over our heads being gross, 
vulgar and inferior to those of our ancestors 
(incidentally I believe the roofs of my an- 
cestors were thatched), what does it matter 
when we are free to live, laugh, love and sleep 
well, under these same vulgar eaves? All I 
ask is that the roof be weatherproof. Yes, 
I still think we are living in a wonderful world 
despite Mr. Harrington’s attempts to 
lighten me. I also think that he 
beautifully. 


en- 
writes 


Mrs. J. M. Flynn 


(No address) 
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LINCOLN-SHIELDS DUEL 
EDITOR: 

Re the paragraph about the Lincoln-Shields 
duel in February’s CATHOLIC WoRLD. The facts 
of this matter are not in dispute. The several 
anonymous articles in the newspaper were not 
“reflecting on the reputation of Miss Todd”; 
they did reflect on that of James Shields, State 
Auditor of Illinois, not yet a General. Lincoln 
was responsible for their publication, and they 
were written by him and girl friends, 
Miss Todd and Miss Jayne. 

Lincoln did not “challenge a General 
Shields.” When they 
met for the duel, the seconds made peace, Lin- 
coln admitting his action “wholly for 
political effect,” disclaiming personal animus, 
etc. The matter creditable to Lin- 
coln’s early and he is said to have 
been unhappy at any subsequent mention of it. 
Beveridge (Abraham Lincoln: 1809-1858, Vol. 
1) says at the end of a full account of the 
affair: “He had received his second lesson in 
humility. . . . He had needlessly and heed- 
lessly assailed a brave and honorable man, 
and the insulted Shields had resented it in the 
terms and manner of the times. Never did 
Lincoln that Never again 
did he write an anonymous letter, never again 
say any insulting word any human 
being. . Shields 
Vass. 


two 


Shields challenged him. 
Was 


Was not 


re cord, 


forget 


experience. 


about 


George C, 
Mansfeld 


AMBASSADOR HENRY LANE WILSON 
EDITOR: 

I was very sorry to see in the November 
issue the maudlin article by Mrs. Royer about 
our extraordinary Ambassador to Mexico. . 
What shocks me beyond anything that I have 
seen in years is the revival of that infamous 
canard about the record in Mexico of that dis- 
tinguished American, Henry Lane Wilson, 
whom I knew personally. The story about his 
involvement in a political crime in Mexico was 


never believed by anybody of responsibility in 
Mexico; it was manufactured out of whole 
cloth by an unscrupulous American corre- 
spondent who was excluded by Mr. Wilson from 
the Embassy because of his unethical conduct. 
This story was so palpably false and indefen- 
sible that the magazine in which it was pub- 
lished was suspended and the company owning 
it was dissolved in anticipation of a suit by 
Ambassador Wilson. 

William F. Buckley 

Camden, S. C. 

Ed.: The article asserted that Ambassador 
Wilson “lent the United States Embassy as a 
hatchery for the plot which achieved the mur- 
der of Madero.” Mrs. Royer has 
refused to retract, citing a number of authors 
who have repeated the charge. However, after 
reading Ambassador Wilson’s Diplomatie Epi- 
sodes in Mexico, Belgium and Chile (Double- 
day-Page), the magazine Time’s retraction of 
the story in 1940, and Sumner Welles’s letter 
to the Ambassado~’s son, Warden McKee Wil- 
that the 
con plicity in the 


Francisco 


son, I am persuaded story of the 


Ambasscador’s murder is 
without Welles’s letter called at- 
tention to the sworn testimony of the Embassy 
staff (April 14, 1913) concerning the efforts of 
the Ambassador to render aid to Madero. 


foundation. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on publishing ‘“Psychoso- 
matic Medicine and Religion” in the February 
issue. As a Catholic psychologist I was happy 
to see that you had included this type of ar- 
ticle in your magazine. Furthermore, Father 
Misiak is to be commended for the article 
since it is not only sound from the Catholic 
viewpoint, but is excellent from the profes- 
sional point of view. 

Virginia M. Staudt, Ph.D. 
{ssociate Professor of Psychology 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
New York, N. Y. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on S. M. C.’s article in Feb- 
ruary, “The Individualist.” I have often won- 
dered what happened to the author of Brother 
Petroc’s Return and I am glad to see she is 
still alive and powerful with her pen in help- 
ing to restore sanity to the world. I don’t 
think that even the Fabians are too happy 
about what’s going on in England. “Oh! to 
be in England now that Bevan’s there.” This 
is what the laborer in S. M. C.’s article did not 
say. Instead he gave us a nugget of common 
sense in his remark: “‘Work is lovely when you 
are your own master.”” Lovely is also the word 
for S. M. C.’s prose. Arthur L. Kessington 
Mass. 


» 
Boston, 


IV 
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Maritain and the New Age 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


QO. Holy Saturday the celebrant prays that the Holy Spirit will render 


fruitful the baptismal water destined for the “regeneration” of men. He 
expresses the prayerful hope that “. . . those who have been sanctified 
in the spotless womb of this divine font may come forth as newly born 
in a heavenly birth... born again in the true innocence of childhood.” 

The Communists boast of regenerating man. “We are not only re- 
building human society on an economic basis—-we are mending the human 
race on scientific principles.” The new man of Collective Socialism has 
shaken off the shackles of capitalism and now stands free in the glory 
of his emerging humanity. But we Christians don’t seem to have any 
desire to be reborn. Most of us are content to save our souls behind 
the stout walls of the faith, snarling now and again at some new idea 
outside the walls, stirring up an occasional useless controversy among 
ourselves, and making private pools of piety out of “the fountain of 
water springing up unto life everlasting.” 

The “Exultet” rouses us out of our comfort and conformism if we 
are energetic enough to rouse ourselves out of bed on Holy Saturday 
morning. It is the song of the Christians, the jubilant hymn of the 
new man and the new people of the New Testament. It is not a criticism 
of secularism or a protest against politicians. It is a tribute to the divine 
light which is Christ and a bright shout of victory in the dark night of sin. 


| Maritain’s Range of Reason (Scribner’s) is like listening to the 
“Exultet.” No carping criticism, no dirges over “a world going to the 
dogs”: there is in both book and hymn the same glad tidings of deliv- 
erance from matter, the same love of the light of Christ, the same theme 
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of the regeneration of humanity. 
Maritain is not blind to the realities 
of today. Indeed he admits that 
human intelligence has failed to 
cope with the terrible forces un- 
leashed upon a sick world by the 
last war, and he asserts that we will 
be fortunate if we somehow muddle 
through this mess by means of a 
kind of animal shrewdness. I don’t 
think he would regard Stalin’s 
death as the solution to any of our 
problems. 

But his 
Jerusalem which is and he 
for that new Christendom 
that will inevitably emerge from the 
dark womb of history. It will not 
come suddenly tomorrow or the day 
after tomerrow: its coming will be 
delayed till the fulfillment of St. 
Paul’s prophecy regarding the con- 
version of the Jews: “For if the re- 
jection of them is the reconcili- 
ation of the world, what will the 
reception of them be but life from 
the dead” (2 Rom. v. 15). 


fixed on that 


abov € 


eyes are 


longs 


Pickin Or REASON ineludes a num- 
ber of essays outlining the pattern 
of the new Christendom that is to 
come. Obviously, Maritain is merely 
reiterating points he has already 
made in other books. In this age 
of anxiety it is good to read that 
message once again. 

To begin with, he says that the 
new Christendom will have to be 
very different from that of the 
Middle Ages. Christian doctrines 
will not change but the attitude of 
Christians toward 
the secular world 
will have to change. 
In the Middle Ages, 
philosophy and science and politics 
and literature were considered as 
nothing more than instruments of 
the Church. In_ later 


Servant or 
Companion? 


centuries, 


WORLD 


these secular forces shook them- 
selves loose from religion and be- 
came independent and autonomous. 
Hence we have had, for instance, 
the so-called conflict between re- 
ligion and science. 

The divorce has been unhappy 
for both parties. We find there- 
fore that many scientists are now 
looking forward to a reunion of re- 
ligion and science. In his Two 
Roads to Truth, Edmund W. Sin- 
nott, Sterling Professor of Botany 
at Yale, views the three-centuries- 
old conflict as a catastrophe and 
strives to prove that science should 
recognize in religion an authority 
that transcends scientific disci- 
pline and the scientific method. 

In the world of politics we seem 
to see portents of a similar desire 
for reunion of the secular and the 
spiritual. The advent to power of 
men like Schuman, De Gasperi, 
Adenauer and Bidault may well be 
the foreshadowing of a _ reconcili- 
ation between religion and _ polities 
in Europe. Sut Maritain warns 
that in the new age of Christendom 
each secular department must re- 
tain its independence: the Chris- 
tian humanist sees science and poli- 
tics autonomous but inspired and 
quickened from above by religion 
working through scientists and 
politicians. 


Wan the secular leaders are so 
inspired, they will look at man un- 
der an entirely new aspect. Hith- 
erto, man has been considered a 
biological or economic unit because 
of the dualism that has dissociated 
God from man, and 
religion from the 
world. Men in the 
work -a-day world 
were regarded and are so regarded 
today as carnal men, men of flesh 


The Great 
Divorce 
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but not of spirit. In such an atmos- 
phere, it was only natural that 
Christian ethics would become, as it 
has become, nothing more than a 
series of empty formulas and plati- 
tudes. But in the new Christendom, 
the leaders of the secular fields will 
see a new image of man—man in 
all his grandeur and his weakness, 
in all his nature, sinfulness and 
holiness. 

Our times have resounded with 
slogans of brotherly love but we 
have seen little of the real thing. 
Maritain explains that merely nat- 
ural love is fragile; only the love 
infused by God can enable men to 
love each other deeply and_ perse- 
veringly. It is the fire of divine love 
that is the true peace-maker that 
will give vitality to the 
brotherhood movement. 
infused 


current 
That love 
into the heart will render 
men willing to lay down their lives 
for their fellowmen in a living mar- 
tyrdom of service or in an ultimate 
shedding of blood. 


oo regenerated Christian will not 
flee the machine age. He will be 
aware of the marvelous power in the 
machine and its facilities for serv- 
ing humanity. But he will see to it 
that love -inspired wisdom rather 
than brute instinet controls the 
machine. 

Nor will the Christian humanist 
be indifferent to history. He will 
see it synchronized with the eternal 
plan. He will co-operate with that 
plan by helping in the development 
of technology, by participating in 
the progressive emancipation of 
men from want and sickness and 
material compulsions. But he will 
do all this only in “the quickening 
ferment of evangelical inspiration.” 
All of which perhaps reads like the 
ravings of a dreamer, but we must 


remember that Maritain does not 
expect this fraternal commonwealth 
and human emancipation tomor- 
row. Who will say that God will 
perform no miracles between now 
and the far-off day of the reintegra- 
tion of Israel? 

Why must the new Christendom 
wait for the return of the 
First of all, there is 
the fact of evil in the 
world. A fearful ob- 
stacle is this “power 
of created spirits to inject nothing- 
ness into being” in order to degrade 
human history. 

Norman Cousins, in his Who 
Speaks for Man? seems to ignore 
moral evil as an obstacle to progress. 
He has high hopes for a federated 
United Nations with coercive power 
to maintain the peace. He claims 
that we can have peace through the 
will and determination of people 
daring enough to pool their com- 
mon destiny in an international or- 
ganization. In other words, he 
speaks for man: he places his trust 
in the free will of man. Unfortu- 
nately he makes the mistake of 
thinking that the human will is 
innately pure and if left to its own 
devices, will meet the challenge of 
our time and make the earth a 
fairer place. Here indeed is a 
dreamer flying in the face of reality. 


Jews? 


Return of 
the Jews 


; obstacle that blocks the 
way to the new Christendom is our 


abuse of intelligence. Maritain 
says that we must rearrange our 
thinking habits if we would prepare 
for the new day. We must stop 
thinking as our contemporaries 
think. He refers to a current habit 
of thinking which he calls “mental 
productivism.” We are anxious to 
manufacture concepts, signs of re- 
ality, and we are content with that: 
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we have no desire to penetrate be- 
yond the signs to the reality itself. 
We are satisfied if we can get a 
formula to what we are 
thinking about: if we have a for- 
mula, perhaps a formula from the 
Catechism, then we can discuss it 
and perhaps even defend it against 
non-Catholics. We ean talk about 
the Redemption and maybe we can 
even go so far as to prove that a 
divine Redeemer was needed to 
atone for the sin of the first man. 
Yet all the while we may have no 
genuine appreciation of the pro- 
found inner reality of the’ Re- 
demption. 


express 


It is of course proper for a scien- 
tist to deal in formulas. The sym- 
bol H.SO, is helpful in the labora- 
tory: he can work with a chemical 
formula without needing to con- 
template its inner reality. In mat- 
ters of faith, want to 
do more than merely 
work with formulas. 
I want the great re- 
ality of God to come 
to me: therefore contemplation is 
necessary. “Faith,” says St. Thomas, 
. not stop at statements, at 
conceptual signs, its object is noth- 
ing more than reality itself attained 


, 


however, I 


No 
Stop-Signs 


‘does 


by means of these signs.’ 


c_— Merton has performed a 
signal service for American Catholic 
thinking by calling us to contempla- 


tion. Ben Ray Redman, in his re- 
view of the Sign of Jonas (Saturday 
Review of Literature, February 
21st), says that it seems strange to 
him that a member of a religious or- 
der famous for its silence should go 
on speaking in book after book to 
many thousands of readers. But 
his superiors have not hesitated to 
grant him permission to write and 
so, says Redman: “I am glad that 
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they have for I am sure that what 
Thomas Merton writes is good to 
read——no matter how much or how 
little one is able to share his faith.” 
With all due deference to Father 
Aelred Graham, I too am glad that 
Father Merton is writing for he 
summons us all to green pastures 
beside the still waters of recollec- 
tion where the Primal Truth comes 
to us in a golden shower of cer- 
titude. 

Another current habit of abusing 
the intelligence is that of consider- 
ing verification of truth more im- 
portant than truth itself. In his- 
tory, for instance, we are accus- 
tomed to taking an expert’s word 
for such and such an occurrence. 
We feel that we don’t have to vouch 
personally for the fact so we are 
content to leave the responsibility 
for the truth entirely up to the ex- 
pert. But when it comes to the 
matters of faith, I have to vouch 
personally for the truth. I must be 
able to say that I am more certain 
of this matter of faith than I am 
certain of my own existence, for it 
is God who is revealing the truth to 
me. “It is from the light which 
God infuses that faith derives its 
certitude,” says St. Thomas. 


‘Tees are believers, however, who 
merely accept what the Church 
teaches while leaving the responsi- 
bility up to the Church. They 
come into contact with the formulas 
of faith but not with 
Truth itself. You 
hear this person 
say, “I merely ac- 
cept what the Church tells me.” 
That, according to Maritain, is be- 
lieving on the authority of the 
Church as an independent agent but 
not on the authority of Primal 
Truth. 


Blind 
Faith 
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Will it be possible to have a com- 
plete over-all unity on all secular 
subjects as well as on matters of 
faith? Will we ever arrive at that 
blessed state in which all Christians 
agree on everything? Maritain 
claims that the divine vision should 
diffuse itself over all departments 
of life, thus creating a unity among 
Christians even in secular matters 
such as politics. However, he cau- 
tiously postulates certain prerequi- 
sites that will rarely obtain. For 
instance, he says that we can have 
an over-all unity if each Christian 
approaches a subject with a sim- 
plicity of spirit that is free from 
motives of personal popularity or 
private gain, if we all strive for 
contemplation, if we free ourselves 
from the bondage of created things 
and respect the freedom of others. 

In my humble opinion, such a 
happy blending of celestial attitudes 
will never eventuate. Would it not 
be enough to hope that in the new 
Christendom, Christians will com- 
pose their differences of opinion in 
the warm glow of that charity that 
comes from above? 


Nietzsche was excessive in his 
criticism of modern Christians. Yet 
there was a large element of truth 
in his denunciations and we know 
all is not well. Look at the thou- 
sands who come to our churches on 
Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday 
and never cast their 
shadow in the door- 
way at any other 
time. Add to these 
the comfortable Christians in whom 
there is nothing of the heroic and 
you will understand why, as Mari- 
tain points out, the resentment 
against the lax bearers of the 
Truth is rebounding against the 
Truth itself. 

Will Christians rediscover the 
God that the Church places before 
them? That is a question to which 
Maritain replies with a thundering 
affirmative. Once again there will 
come an era of heroic Christianity: 
once again the glad tidings of the 
Gospel will descend upon men who 
will go forth to renew the face of the 
earth. But we must not expect it to- 
morrow. “Fools ask what’s o’clock: 
wise men know their time.” 


Mad 
Nietzsche 


Tis preacher is not an apologist, not a professor, not a lec- 


turer. 


He is a herald, an instrument announcing the salvation 
that God has decreed for men who accept it. 


The reaction 


of the Church to this is a thunder of apocalyptic Alleluias. 
The whole history of the world since Jesus ascended to His 
Father is simply marking time until the Gospel gets announced 


to all nations. 


Then the final purification and ... Parousia! 


—THomas Merton, The Sign of Jonas (Harcourt, Brace). 





Italy: The Coming Elections 


by DOUGLAS HYDE 














Next month when Italy goes to the polls in the first Parliamentary elec- 
tions for five years the issue will, in essence, be the same as it was in 
1948—-a Communist or a non-Communist Italy? 

And, just as Catholic Action and the Comitato Civico (Civic Commit- 
tees) last time played what is now recognized as having been a decisive 
part in the defeat of the Communists so, again, this year, these organiza- 
tions are likely to emerge as the most effective barrier to a Communist 
victory. 

During a recent visit to Rome I spent some time privately with Pro- 
fessor Luigi Gedda, who heads both these bodies, and I put in many hours 
talking to the leaders of the Civic Committees, exploring their headquar- 
ters and browsing through their files. 

From what I saw and heard, and against the background of my own 
experience of Communism in practice, I would say that, in two important 
departments at least, those of organization and propaganda, the Civic 
Committees are beating the Communists, who are seen as masters of both 
arts, at their own game. 


‘Tue Church in Italy is still, as she has been since the end of World War 
II, faced with a position of some danger, for the victory of Communism 
there remains a possibility. The opportunity could come to the Commu- 
nists through the polls (and once in they would be there to stay), or as 
the result of a deep economic depression—which would, to some extent, 
be of their making. 

Such a victory would lead to the tiny Vatican State becoming no more 
than a minute island in a Red Sea, and its position would quickly be 
made untenable. 

The size of that catastrophe, and its continual possibility, are such 





that, at all costs, the Communist 
threat must be met. Those argu- 
ments I think clearly and under- 
standably dominate what are usu- 
ally described as “Vatican” policies 
in Italy today. 

The present situation is seen as 
having arisen through the spread 
of unbelief among the Italian popu- 
lation over a period of some gener- 
ations, and because of resentment 
at grave social injustices the con- 
tinued existence of which are a re- 
proach to Christians. But the prob- 
lem, in its present urgent form, is 
not only social and spiritual, it is 
political too. 


Two lines of action are therefore 
needed: the long term one of bring- 
ing Italy back to the Faith, and the 
short term one of meeting the im- 
mediate political threat. 

By Concordat concluded in the 
time of Benito Mussolini, the Vati- 
can may not directly intervene in 
Italian party politics. Yet here is 
a situation where the very survival 
of the Vatican State hangs upon 
the outcome of what is, after all, a 
matter of internal party politics— 
in which the Vatican may take no 
part. The problem is solved by 
means of a nicely-balanced division 
of labor between Catholic Action 
and the Civic Committees. 

Catholic Action sets out to pro- 
vide the long term solution through 
what Professor Gedda calls “the 
spiritual formation of the Italian 
people” and by gaining acceptance 
for Catholic social principles. 

The Civic Committees’ task is the 
short-term one—fighting the Com- 
munists on their own ground, at 
the polls, in the factories, in the 
streets, using the Communists’ own 
techniques where these are ethical- 
ly permissible. 


Paorzsson GeEpDDA is President of 
Catholic Action, which is a Vati- 
can appointment. He went to this 
position from being head of the 
Civic Committees. But he still re- 
tains his former job as well—which 
is not a Vatican appointment. Thus 
he leads both Catholic Action and 
the Civic Committees. 

The two bodies are, and must be, 
because of the Concordat, inde- 
pendent of each other. They have 
separate headquarters, independent 
organizations and different execu- 
tive committees. But Professor 
Luigi Gedda leads both. 

It happens that his name is 
known throughout the medical 
world as cne of the foremost au- 
thorities on twins. This has, in- 
evitably, led to a good many jokes 
among Romans, linking this with 
his simultaneous leadership of 


these two independent bodies whose 
purposes, if not whose organiza- 


tions, are so closely linked. It is 
natural that he should be described 
as the physical link between the 
Siamese twins. 

When he wanted to show me that 
the two bodies are separate ones 
Professor Gedda passed me_ two 
pieces of notepaper. One bore the 
heading of Catholic Action, the 
other of Comitato Civico. But they 
came out of the same drawer in his 
desk at Catholic Action headquar- 





The Parliamentary elections in Italy next 
month are fraught with meaning not only for 
the country itself, but for the whole Christian 
world—for a Communist victory at the polls 
there still remains a possibility. Douglas 
Hyde, special correspondent for the London 
Catholic Herald, in Rome recently, was very 
favorably impressed with the stamina of the 
members of Catholic Action and the Civic 
Committees whom he interviewed and in his 
judgment their ability to handle the situ- 
ation is encouraging. 
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ters. And that, fairly accurately, 
reflects his own position, I fancy. 


Tux line of demarcation between 
their activities is fairly clear. Prin- 
ciples are the realm of Catholic Ac- 
tion, policies that of the Civic Com- 
mittees. In practice the frontier 
between them is bound sometimes, 
however, to be perhaps a little 
blurred. 

I asked Professor Gedda to com- 
ment on reports that Catholic Ac- 
tion (to non-Catholic political com- 
mentators on the spot that means 
“The Vatican’’) is dissatisfied with 
the De Gasperi Government, that 
its support of the Christian Demo- 
crats has weakened, and that it 
really favors people who stand to 
the Right of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. 

He replied that Catholic Action 
has never directly supported any 
party by name but, nonetheless, 
since the Christian Democrats are 
the leading non-Marxist, Catholic 
party, its influence has in effect 
been thrown behind them. That, 
he said, is still the position. 

He added that Catholic Action 
believed that it might legitimately 
combat Communism as an anti-re- 
ligious force and so it had recently 
shown dissatisfaction with the Gov- 
ernment for failing to deal with the 
Communists with sufficient vigor. 
It would, he said, continue to bring 
pressure to bear on the Government 
to this end. 


Carnouc AcTION had also, he said, 
tried by means of propaganda on 
Catholic social teachings, to inspire 


the Christian Democrats to take 
appropriate action for easing the 
poverty of the people and on the 
urgent question of land reform. 
But the fact that both Catholic 


Action and the Civic Committees 
claim the right to criticize the Govy- 
ernment does not alter the fact that 
they see the Christian Democrats 
as the main political force against 
Communism. 

When I pressed him for more 
details on the way in which the 
fight is conducted he suggested that 
the leaders of the Civic Committees 
could best answer these questions 
and I was taken to the Civic Com- 
mittees’ heaquarters. 

There I met all the various de- 
partmental heads and the spiritual 
director, and talked to the staff. 

I was told that in last year’s mu- 
nicipal elections the overwhelming 
weight of their organization was 
thrown behind the Christian Demo- 
crats and that this was likely to be 
the case again in this year’s Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

But the Committees’ main con- 
cern is the quick and total defeat 
of Communism; as an organization 
they are not directly concerned 
with the victory of any other party 
as such. They have, therefore, to 
bring about the greatest possible 
degree of unity between the non- 
Communist forces and have sup- 
ported whoever seemed most likely 
to keep the Communists out. 


Ix the south this might mean 
supporting a Right-wing Christian 
Democrat. In the north it would 
probably mean backing a _ Left- 
winger of the same party. Under 
exceptional conditions, where nei- 
ther stood a reasonable chance of 
victory, but where someone to the 
Right of the Christian Democrats 
did, they would back him. 

Last time they were able in many 
areas either to stop the anti-Com- 
munist vote from being split or to 
bring about a reduction in the 
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number of candidates opposing the 
Communists. 

On current policies, they told me: 
“We want to help De Gasperi, but 
we want him to make a more open 
attack on Communism and_ the 
enemies of the Church. We want 
him in particular to take action 
against the Communists’ corrup- 
tion of Italian youth.” They had 
in mind the Communist youth or- 
ganization A.P.I., which organizes 
camps for children and teen-agers 
of both sexes, where religion and 
Christian morals are attacked. 
Widespread immorality in the 
camps is said to be one of the first 
fruits of this teaching. The Civic 
Committees would like to see the 
A.P.I. suppressed. 

When I asked the leaders for 
their version of the respective roles 
of Catholic Action and the Civic 
Committees I was again reminded 
of the existence of the Concordat 
which cramps Catholic Action. 
“The Civic Committees,” I was told, 
“are an outlet.” 

Their headquarters organization 
is impressive. It is, to some extent, 
modeled on that of the Communist 
party but is, I would say, in fact 
superior to it. 

Theirs, as the name implies, is 
an organization of committees; it 
has no membership in the ordinary 
sense of the word. “In this we are 
like the Partisans of Peace,” they 
told me. The organization is a cen- 
trally directed network of commit- 
tees scattered throughout the coun- 
try, with full-time officers who, 
like the Communist Party organ- 
izers, receive only a minimum “eco- 
nomic” wage. 


I was taken into the organization 
department at headquarters — a 
hush-hush section of the building 


filled with files, charts and dossiers. 
It is the parallel of the Communists’ 
“cadres department” and the idea 
behind it is much the same. 

Filed there is a detailed record 
of every Committee member in the 
land. Their aptitudes, qualifica- 
tions, the training classes they have 
attended, the success or failure of 
the campaigns they have run are 
all recorded and filed. Each one 
sends in a weekly report which 
goes into the appropriate file after 
it has been studied by the “cadres 
leader.” All must regularly attend 
“schools” in their own districts and 
at national headquarters rather 
like the Communists’ indoctrina- 
tion schools for full-time organ- 
izers. 

There is constant checking up on 
each member to ensure that every- 
thing possible is being done to de- 
velop his qualities of leadership, to 
make certain that he is being put 
to the best possible use, and that 
his spiritual development is keep- 
ing pace with his practical training. 
In short, the aim, as with the Com- 
munists, is to create a body of well- 
instructed, superbly trained leaders. 

Because of the value that such 
files could be to the Communists, 
should they ever raid the headquar- 
ters, the members’ names are in 
code—-the code names being those 
of well-known Catholic fighters for 
freedom. Among them I noticed 
that of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish 
leader of the last century. 


Frox the past I know very inti- 
mately the work of the Commu- 


nists’ cadres departments and I 
would say that in this the Civic 
Committees are doing a more thor- 
ough and, the evidence would seem 
to suggest, a more successful job 
than the Communists themselves. 
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The Committees will be able to test 
the degree of their success when 
the National elections come next 
month. 

The most obviously successful 
department, from the public’s point 
of view, is the Propaganda Depart- 
ment, whose magnificently effective 
posters are seen all over Italy. This 
department, too, has nothing to 
learn from the Communists. 

The posters are the work of an 
evenly balanced team of psycholo- 
gists (Professor Gedda, in addition 
to being an authority on twins, is 
Professor of Psychology at Rome 
University) and commercial artists 
and publicity men. Their job has 
been to evolve techniques which 
make it possible for their posters 
to be just as understandable to il- 
literate peasants as to the more 
educated and _ sophisticated town 
dwellers. 

If a new song makes a hit you 
may be sure that the Propaganda 
Department immediately gets out 
a poster giving it an appropriate 
“twist.” If the Communists bring 
out a successful poster the Civic 
Committees reply with a still more 
popular one on the same theme. 
Each Communist campaign, the 
“Stockholm appeal,” the various 
“peace” conferences, the Korean 
war, has in turn brought a remark- 
able set of new posters by way of 
reply. At election times they come 
out by the score. Ridicule and mod- 
ern publicity techniques have been 
turned into deadly weapons against 
the enemies of the Church. 


Ons difficulty which the Commit- 
tees have had to overcome is the 
problem of how to maintain the 


morale of what is essentially a 
fighting organization, originally 
created for the purpose of influ- 


encing elections, which, after all, 
only come every few years 

It has been solved by taking an- 
other leaf out of the Communists’ 
book. Between elections they are 
now agitational bodies, constantly 
on the lookout for the type of issues 
which in the past only the Commu- 
nists have taken up—and then only 
with the idea of exploiting — and 
they make a point of getting there 
first. 


= is an example they quote 
as being the type of thing each com- 
mittee should be doing; when a 
fuel shortage developed in a certain 
area in the north last winter the 
Committees became aware of it, 
started an agitation for more fuel, 
built up public opinion, put pres- 
sure on the municipal councils and 
compelled them to take action on 
the question. It is just the sort of 
thing which the Communists have 
done in the past, and from which 
they have got a lot of support. But 
they completely beat the Commu- 
nists at their own game. 


I HAD the privilege of meeting the 
whole of the headquarters staff, 
and the quality of the human ma- 
terial which the organization has 
at its disposal was impressive. The 
average age is, I would guess, not 
more than thirty, possibly less. 
They are keen, intelligent, restively- 
active types of the very sort which 
the Communists have so often at- 
tracted, and spoiled, in the past. 
Once the Church would have lost 
most of them to her enemies. To- 
day they are in the front line of her 
defense. 

A great deal more, I fancy, will 
be heard about the Comitato Civico 
when they go into action in a big 
way in next month’s election. 





India’s Prohibition Experiment 


by PREM 


oven since the day when man dis- 
covered that by fermenting the 
juices of certain fruits, he could 
produce an earthly substitute for 
the nectar of the gods, what has 
been called the “drink problem” 
has existed. There has probably 
never been an age when moralists 
and preachers, of every religious 
sect under the sun, have not in- 
veighed against the evil effects of 
drink on the individual, the family 
and the nation as a whole. 

Impressed by the warning of re- 
ligious teachers and by the preva- 
lence of this evil, civil governments 
have from time to time attempted 
to stamp it out by force, and have 
legislated for partial or total pro- 
hibition. The most famous of these 
efforts was America’s attempt at 
enforcing total prohibition in the 
arly years of this century, a gi- 
gantic experiment that raised 
heated controversy throughout the 
country, involved millions of dol- 
lars, and was, on the whole a total 
failure. 

The only lesson, says George 
Bernard Shaw somewhere, that man 
learns from history is that man 
learns nothing from history. It 
might have been hoped that Amer- 
ica, having failed entirely to en- 


KUMAR 


force prohibition in spite of the 
powerful means at her disposal, 
would serve as a warning to, and 
have a deterrent effect on, any na- 
tion desirous of treading the same 
path. 

But it was not to be. Free India, 
inspired by moral zeal and earnest- 
ness, is determined not only to re- 
peat the American experiment but 
to do everything in her power to 
make it a suecess. One cannot but 
admire zeal however misguided, 
and there is much to admire in In- 
dia’s determination to reverse the 
process of history and succeed 
where America failed. 


Jus: how far zeal and earnestness 
will carry India’s prohibitionists 
only time will show. There is no 
questioning the determination- 

total prohibition is the only ac- 
cepted policy of Free India, or at 
least of the Congress Governments 
at present in power at the Center 





In spite of the signal failure of the 
United States in enforcing prohibition, In- 
dia is now embarking on her own “noble 
experiment.” Prem Kumar, a native Indian, 
while sympathetic with the Government’s 
laudable attempt to improve public morality. 
is doubtful of the outcome and critical of 


the means. 
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and in the States. The reasons for 
this policy are many. First, it was 
one of the principal ideals of the 
late Mahatma Gandhi, the Father 
of the Nation. Second, drink is con- 
sidered to be the root of the misery, 
poverty, apathy and degradation of 
India’s peasants, who form ninety 
per cent of the population, and of 
the vast numbers of their urban 
brethren as well; and the Congress 
Party is of the opinion that na- 
tional progress will be impossible, 
or seriously retarded, unless this 
vice is driven from the nation as a 
whole, and from the villages in 
particular. 

Third, it is believed that drink is 
responsible for the mounting crime 
wave throughout India, which is 
beginning to seriously alarm the 
Central and the State governments. 
Desperate diseases call for desper- 
ate remedies, and it is held that 
only the enforcement of complete 
and total prohibition over the 
length and breadth of India will be 
able to eradicate this social cancer 
from the body politic and give the 
patient some chance of attaining 
future health, wealth and _ pros- 
perity. 


Tue final goal is total prohibition, 
but the Central Government has 
left the respective States free to de- 
cide how and when to enforce the 
legislation, and to determine their 
own rate of progress toward the 
ideal. The Center itself had ad- 
vised the provinces to “Go Slow” 
with their plans for total prohibi- 
tion, because of the danger of dis- 
organizing their finances by the loss 
of revenue it will entail and be- 
cause the public need to be grad- 
ually prepared for it. 

In Delhi State itself, which is di- 
rectly under the Center, there is 


one dry day a week which the 
Government shortly hopes to in- 
crease to two, and the number of 
licenses granted to liquor shops is 
being gradually cut down. 

The other States present a vary- 
ing pattern of prohibition legisla- 
tion and enforcement. Madras, ig- 
noring the Central directive, went 
the whole hog and introduced total 
prohibition in 1948 since when it 
has been waging an all-out cam- 
paign to enforce it. Bombay began 
by introducing total prohibition on 
certain days of the week and pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in public 
restaurants, hotels and shops, but 
since April of last year it has gone 
totally dry. 

Half of Madhya Bharat is dry, 
and in Uttar Pradesh prohibition 
has been introduced in eleven se- 
lected districts forming a dry bloc 
in the center of the State. The pro- 
hibition policy of the remaining 
States is a variation on one or the 
other of the above plans. But the 
Center and the States have one 
thing in common — they have all 
pledged themselves not to desist in 
their efforts to enforce prohibition 
till the country is totally dry. 


How far has prohibition been a 
success in India? The question is 
not easy to answer impartially or 
finally, both because the prohibi- 
tion drive is still in its infancy, and 
because no reliable statistics exist 
on which to base a judgment. First 
reports, however, indicate that the 
prohibitionists are having a tough 
uphill fight to enforce the laws 
passed by the various State legis- 
latures. 

In spite of large prohibition en- 
forcement squads, intensive propa- 
ganda, the harsh punishment of 
offenders, and other repressive 
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measures, there is no _ indication 
that there is less drinking in the 
dry provinces than there was be- 
fore prohibition. 

The best measure of the success 
of any law is the number of of- 
fenses committed against it. The 
number of anti-prohibition offenses 
in Bombay, even before total pro- 
hibition was enforced, averaged 
1,500 per month and was showing 
an upward curve, which according 
to some sources, has recorded a 
steep rise since Bombay went com- 
pletely dry. And one may be sure 
that for every person caught nine 
get away. 

In Madras which has been dry 
since 1948, the results of an mten- 
sive campaign to enforce total pro- 
hibition have been even more dis- 
appointing. Other provinces have 
a similar depressing record. In- 
deed on the whole, it may be truly 
stated that the prohibition experi- 
ment has so far failed to a greater 
or less extent, in the various States 
which have introduced it on a large 
scale. 


‘Ties failure is not only a break- 
down of a moral experiment; it is 


a costly failure economically as 
well. Apart from the large expense 
of maintaining enforcement squads 
(who are often the worst offend- 
ers!), the States enforcing partial 
or total prohibition have dried up 
one of their main sources of reve- 
nue, without providing an alterna- 
tive, with tragic effects on the sta- 
bility and health of their internal 
economy. 

Madras is losing 17.5 crores in 
excise revenue annually and _ this, 
plus the 2.5 crores she is spending 
on her enforcement campaign, rep- 
resents about one-third of her an- 
nual revenue. The net result is that 


she has been forced to make dras- 
tic cuts in her capital expenditure 
on postwar reconstruction and de- 
velopment plans, with ill-effeets on 
the social, cultural and economic 
health of the province as a whole. 
Informed observers state that the 
loss of her excise revenue has made 
the economy of the State funda- 
mentally unsound and that her 
Government will soon have to 
choose between bankruptcy and the 
continuation of total prohibition. 

Any Government’s attempt to im- 
prove public morality is laudable 
but the question arises: Has Goy- 
ernment the right to jeopardize the 
welfare of the State as a whole in 
their efforts to check the excessive 
drinking of what must after all be 
a very small section of her popula- 
tion? In Bombay the loss of reve- 
nue is 17 crores, and in Uttar Pra- 
desh it both these 
States, as well as all others which 
have sacrificed the whole or a part 
of their excise revenue, are feeling 
the pinch. 


is 6.25 crores; 


Tue loss of revenue and the conse- 
quent curtailment of constructive 
social and educational uplift is not 
the only evil result of prohibition. 
The distillation and sale of illicit 
liquor yielding as it does huge 
profits to the enterprising racketeer, 
is growing apace, and as India is a 
vast country it is well-nigh impos- 
sible even for the large existent 
prohibition enforcement squads to 
check it to any appreciable degree. 

Large stills may be detected and 
suppressed, but when, as reports 
indicate, illicit distillation is being 
sarried on in one out of every few 
cottages, the task of prevention 
becomes quite hopeless. It is not 
to be wondered at then that boot- 
legging is fast becoming a major 
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industry in India’s villages and 
towns, and that for every one per- 
son who is caught and punished 
dozens get away scot-free. So far 
this bootlegging has been carried 
on by a number of individuals act- 
ing more or less alone. But there 
are indications that “liquor bosses” 
are appearing in India as they did 
in America who starting a 
large scale, well-organized business 
and who are able to bribe their way 
out of any trouble. India may yet 
produce her Al Capone! 


are 


A DISTURBING feature of the situa- 
tion is that there can be no check 
on the quality or contents of illicit 
liquor by the State; accordingly a 
wide variety of alcoholic drinks are 
being sold some of which are pure 
poison. The ban on liquor has also 
given a tremendous stimulus to the 
illicit sale of drugs and narcotics 
and the increase in the number of 


drug addicts is a source of grave 
disquiet to prohibitionists. 
Efforts made to check the grow- 


ing drug traflic have met with 
about as much success as efforts to 
enforce total prohibition. Even 
worse is the fact that drug traflick- 
ers and bootleggers, making as they 
do enormous profits are able to pay 
the police and the anti-drink squads 
handsomely to turn a blind eye to 
their nefarious thal 
the standard of the 
forces” of and order in the 
States is seriously under- 
mined. Bribery and corruption are 
rampant and it is a notorious fact 
that the anti-vice squads are often 
the worst offenders against the laws 
they are supposed to be enforcing. 

Prohibition led not only to 
the corruption of the police, it has 
also weakened the average citizen’s 
respect for the justice and majesty 


activities so 
morality in 

law 

being 


has 


of the law and has lowered the 
standards of public honesty and 
morality. Thousands of ordinarily 
law-abiding citizens, who resent the 
Government's attempt to regulate 
their private life, are getting into 
the habit of evading or defying pro- 
hibition laws, and the defiance of 
this one law with impunity, may 
lead by gradual steps to the deli- 
ance of all law and order. 


the much — publicized 
wastage of money by the poor ur- 
ban or rural dweller which fur- 
nished the raison d’étre of the pro- 
hibition campaign has been grossly 
exaggerated. From a 1950 survey 
in the typical Indian village of 
Dorwan, of a family budget of five 
persons, it was revealed that the 
expenditure on pan, tobacco and 
liquor was only 8.19% of the vil- 
lager’s annual budget. In the towns 
it may be higher, but surely an ex- 
penditure of even double that 
amount on the few luxuries (if 
they may be so called!) that make 
the intolerable life of the Indian 
masses bearable cannot in con- 
science be branded as “wasteful 
extravagance.” 

And what 
of dhobis, 


about those millions 
sweepers and other 
heavy manual workers to whom a 
small drink after a weary day’s 
work is not a luxury but a sheer 
necessity for existence, even if it 
provides only a brief “escape” into 
Elysian fields from the dreadful 
monotony and backbreaking task 
of their daily lives. Moreover 
money saved on drink is spent on 
tobacco or the cinema or gambling 
so where is the saving? 
Underlying all these questions is 
a deeper and more fundamental 
point at issue. Is total prohibition, 
enforced with the full machinery 
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of law and order of the State legal- 
ly and morally justifiable? Or is it 
an unwarrantable intrusion on the 
natural rights and civil liberties of 
the ordinary citizen, an unjustifi- 
able entry of the State into a do- 
main of the individual’s life into 
which it has no right to enter? 

This was the issue raised by a 
Bombay journalist who challenged 
the Bombay Government’s prohibi- 
tion legislation as being “ultra 
vires” (beyond the powers) and 
contrary to the Constitution. In a 
test the Bombay High Court 
upheld the State legislature’s right 
to pass the prohibition act, and as a 
result of a subsequent appeal the 
Supreme Court declared that the 
Bombay Government's legislation 
on prohibition was intra vires. 

Whatever may be the strict legal 
answer to this vexed question, the 
writer is convinced that though 
the goal of prohibition is laudable, 
the means that have been adopted 
in India—State legislation and en- 
forcement is neither justifiable 
nor wise. Prohibitionists fail to 
make the distinction between drink- 
ing and drunkenness, and in their 
moral fervor against the evils of 
the latter tend to throw out the 
baby with the bath. 


ease 


DPoonnenness is undoubtedly not 
only a vice but a breeder of vices, 
and should be checked and pun- 


ished severely, but only a_ rabid 
puritan or kill-joy would hold that 
an occasional drink is intrinsically 
evil. To drink to excess is morally 
and physically harmful, but drink- 
ing in moderation does no harm 
and adds much to the pleasure and 
srace of living. To deprive all men 


of their liberty to have an occa- 
sional drink because a few men 
abuse this liberty, which is the 
principle underlying total prohibi- 
tion, is as reprehensible as suspend- 
ing habeas corpus and freedom of 
speech because a few anarchists 
abuse their civil liberties. 

It is just as illogical to prohibit 
all men from drinking because of 
a few drunkards as it would be for 
the State to ban eating or marriage 
because some men are gluttons or 
libertines. The State has every 
right to punish those who abuse 
their civil and natural liberties; it 
can, however, only deprive such 
people of their rights permanently 
for a grave cause, and it has no 
moral right whatsoever to penalize 
the innocent for the of the 
guilty. 


sake 


‘Tux motives animating India’s 
prohibitionists may be noble and 
pure and their ultimate goal a good 
one; the means they are using are 
unjustifiable and doomed to failure 

if they have not already failed. 
To make a man better is a long, 
slow, and painful process, and hu- 
man reformation cannot be accom- 
plished by a single stroke of the 
reformers’ pen. 

Education is the key to suecess 
in any attempt at the moral regen- 
eration of the individual or of the 
country as a whole. It is a slow 
process but it is the only one that 
will yield lasting and worthwhile 
results. India is not ready, intel- 
lectually or morally for the prohi- 
bition experiment of her rulers. 
The sooner they realize this, the 
better for them and for the coun- 
try as a whole. 








Man in God’s Garden 


by JOHN S. STOKES, Jr. 


I, a poor agricultural region of 
China, each family grows only one 
flowering plant—-so pressing is the 
need for soil in which to grow crops. 
Yet, just one flower can be bounti- 
ful and overflowing to the eyes of 
faith; for not Solomon (or a 
Chinese emperor) in 


even 
all his glory 
was like unto the riches and artistry 
of God shown 
bloom. 


forth in a_ single 


To sacramentalize earth, garden 
and fruits, and to supernaturalize 
voverance and labor ealls not for 
number and but for under- 
standing and vision. Thus, the sow- 
ing and tending, too, of just one 
plant offers profound instruction in 
the fundamental principles, habits 
and responsibilities of 


size 


our labor 


and stewardship for God’s growing 
things. 

Much of the written history of 
sardening, however, is the story of 
the extremes to which 


human in- 
and ambition have’ been 
carried in the garden, with little at- 
tention to the religious sense and 
true dignity of garden stewardship 
and labor. 


vention 


In their gardens men 
would be as gods, introducing infin- 
ity into the finite, and setting up as 
end what is only means. They 
would spend their days “gilding the 
lily’ instead of sacramentally ris- 
ing from it to contemplation of 
“Beauty, ever ancient ever new” 
the Infinite Creator. 


Bs Europe the most notorious ex- 
ample of the “will to infinity” in 
gardens was that of Louis XIV, who 
commissioned the laying out of the 
Garden of Versailles, with its mile- 
long grand canal, its multitude of 
terraces, its 1,400 jets of water 
and its quarter-mile-long orangery 
building containing 3,000 orange 
trees. As many as 36,000 workmen 
and 90 artists were employed at 
one time for its construction and 
ornamentation, which continued for 
twenty-six years. From his palace 
the King wished to gaze upon noth- 
ing but that which he had “cre- 
ated’; and not being willing to wait 
for trees and shrubs to grow, he im- 
ported them to the garden fully 
grown, in shipments as large as 
25,000 trees each. (Cf. Richardson 
Wright, The Story of Gardening. 
1938. ) 

Lost was the sense of fitness and 
proportion which governed the gar- 
dens of medieval Christendom. To 
the clearer view of those earlier 
times God was God and man was 
His creature: “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 
the world and all they that dwell 
therein.” The garden, its labor and 
its fruits were properly seen as 
providential means for honoring 
God and for serving man in His 
name. Devoted monks tended clois- 
ter and sacristan’s gardens for love 


of God; kitchen and herb gardens 








for love of neighbor. As beauty was 
not divorced from utility, flowers 
and vegetables were regularly 
vrown side by side; some of our 
present-day flowers—violets, roses, 
primroses—-being highly regarded 
for their use in cooking. 


‘Tne first step down the “primrose 
path to the everlasting bonfire” was 
taken when late medieval and Ren- 
aissance men undertook the quest 
for beauty, of itself, apart from use 
and devotion, as a means to greater 
earthly pleasure and enjoyment. 
Overstepping the norms of suffi- 
ciency and right order, men’s 
aroused desires and appetites were 
soon dissatisfied with mere flowers 
and fruits, and embarked on the 
endless search for gratification in 
the big, the artificial, the unique 
and the varied in gardens. 

This trend found its beginnings 
in Italy when the aristocracy under- 
took the construction of pleasure 
gardens around their country villas. 
Spurred on by the returning Cru- 
saders’ reports of Eastern splendor, 
and by the plans and ruins of pagan 
Roman plantings, they filled their 
gardens with intricate topiary work, 

artificially arranged and clipped 
trees and shrubbery. In time, as 
the new gardens spread through 
Europe, more and more statues, 
stone terraces, architectural struc- 
tures, ornaments, “water tricks” 
and other man-made creations 
were introduced. Flowering plants 
were used for little more than to 
trace patterns in geometrical 
terrace beds, and stew- 
ardship was reduced 
to maintenance. 


at © 
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In England the new mode of gar- 
dening did not get underway until 
the sixteenth century, at which time 
the monastery lands “sequestered” 
by Henry VIII and distributed to 
his friends conveniently became 
available for the building of coun- 
try manor houses and the laying out 
of pleasure gardens: 

“Rich with his newly-obtained 
spoils, Henry was able to hand out 
rewards in the shape of estates to 
his deserving friends, and thus the 
monastic buildings and lands came 
into the Lands of owners who were 
usually supplied with ade- 
quate revenues from the properties. 

. The house once in order, the 
new owner would turn his attention 
to his garden and bring ‘it! into line 
with the neW ideas. The Earl of 
Surrey, who was granted St. Leon- 
ard’s Priory, near Norwich, not only 
entirely rebuilt the house and laid 
out large new gardens, but also en- 
deavored to obliterate the memory 


very 


of the previous owners by changing 
the name of the place to the secular 
title of Mount Surrey” (Ralph Dut- 
ton, The English Garden. 
1945, p. 39). 

As for Henry VIII, himself: 

“This simple layout (of the previ- 
ous garden at Hampton Court! was 
not at all in accord with Henry’s 
flamboyant taste and afforded no 
adequate background to 
larged palace. 


London, 


his en- 
More color and in- 
terest were required, and these were 
easily obtained by the new fashion 
of setting up colored figures, carved 
in wood and stone about the gar- 
den. The Royal Garden must excel 
all others. ... There were to be 38 
stone statues, of Kings and Queens, 
a quantity of dragons, lions, grey- 
hounds, harts and unicorn, 16 of the 
‘King’s Beasts’ and 16 sundials; and 
in addition a large number of highly 


WORLD 


colored figures of heraldic beasts set 
up on tall poles painted in the Tu- 
dor colors, white and green” (/bid. 
p. 35). 


: * r flowers fared little better in the 
romantic, naturalistic English land- 
scape gardening movement which 
swept the Continent in the eight- 
eenth century as a reaction to the 
Renaissance and Baroque formal, 
architectural gardens. Garden walls, 
buildings, statuary) and 
topiary work were indeed torn down 

but only to make the trees, shrubs 
and lawns blend with the country- 
side in deference to Mother Nature. 

Plants and their tending finally 
received more attention in England 
late in the eighteenth century—fol- 
lowing upon the earlier “tulip 
mania” in Holland. This came 
about, however, not by virtue of a 
renewed appreciation of God’s 
providential artistry as shown forth 
in the familiar native blooms, but 
from the discovery and importation 
to Europe of numbers of new and 
unique American and Asiatic plant 
varieties. 


terraces, 


It arose, too, as a result 
of the growth of botanical science 
and of the perfecting of horticul- 
tural techniques for raising tender 
plants under glass and “bedding 
them out” in the garden. 





\s one means to sacramentalizing earth 
and to supernaturalizing labor, John S. 
Stokes, Jr., proposes the dedication of gar- 
dens and gardening to our Lady. Together 
with Edward A. G. MeTague he has estab- 
lished a spare-time, apostolic project, “Mary’s 
Gardens.” at 901 South 47th Street, Phila- 
delphia 43. Pa., which has available seeds. 
planting instructions and informative leaflets 
for use by those moved to undertake garden- 
ing as a prayerful, religious work. Articles 
by Mr. Stokes on of this 
apostolate have appeared in America, The 
Benedictine Review and The Catholic Art 
Quarterly. 


Various aspects 
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The early twentieth century mod- 
ern, utilitarian trend again §at- 
tempted to do away with flowers 
and plants in the garden; this time 
replacing them with colored pebbles 
and conerete. Gardening work was 
thought to entail too much time, ex- 
pense and effort—-in competition 
with other ways of 
leisure. 

But now, in the United States, the 
“back to nature” movement—in re- 
action to city living and to the 
severities of modernism—is bring- 
ing about a renewed interest in gar- 
dening, although the prayerful, re- 
ligious sense and the arts-crafts of 
garden stewardship are ail too often 
overridden by the practice of ob- 
taining grown plants from = profes- 
sional nurserymen and sowing only 
a few “easy” seeds, with a view to 
obtaining the biggest display with 
the least care and labor. 


using one’s 


Ric ARDLESS of form, the garden it- 
self, as such 
single bloom) 


large or small (or a 
is potentially ever a 
temptation for men to lower their 
vaze from heaven to earth. This 
temptation is found wherever there 
are men, regardless of century or 
vocation. Epicurus, the philoso- 
pher of pleasure, is reported to have 
laid out the first pleasure garden in 
Athens. In Rome the passion of the 
wealthy for gardening developed to 
such an extent that they took over 
more and more of the city’s land for 
pleasure gardens crowding the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants 
smaller and smaller areas. 
Montezuma, not. satisfied with 
merely “gilding the lily,” carried ar- 
tificiality to the extreme by fash- 
ioning an entire garden of flowers 
from precious metals. In the six- 
teenth century the Cistercian monks 
of Melrose Abbey in Scotland were 


into 


charged by the watchful General 
Chapter at Citeaux with the ollense 
that each monk maintained his own 
pleasure garden. The first German 
herbal was written by Otto Brun- 
fels, a Carthusian monk who joined 
the Lutheran revolt. 


Buy while the aristocracy, wealthy 
and even religious stumbled and fell 
in their gardens, God continued to 
tend the “wild” flowers of the coun- 
tryside. The peasant, small house- 
holder, or gardening monk, too, 
tended his field or his modest gar- 
den. As garden worker he under- 
stood how utterly dependent he was 
on God’s providence for his daily 
bread; how his loving stewardship 
for God’s creatures 
blooms, fruits 
of the 
nature. 


seeds, plants, 
Was an integral part 
providential ordering of 


Saved by his necessities from in- 
dulging himself in the whims of the 
big, the artificial, the unique and the 
varied, his thoughts were raised to 
God in thanksgiving, praise and joy 
by even one plant. Each day his 
life was an enactment of the para- 
bles of sowing, tending, reaping. By 
personally experiencing the hard- 
ships and disappointments of gar- 
dening work —rather than enjoying 
only the pleasing results of the labor 
of others ——-he clearly saw the conse- 
quences of original sin and the need 
and opportunity for penance, sacri- 
fice and reparation. 


Yer this closeness to God comes 
ultimately not of the garden and its 
stewardship, but of God. Like fam- 
ily, school and civil society, the gar- 
den is to protect and cultivate the 
supernatural faith received of God 
and nourished by the sacraments, 
just as the gardener protects and 
cultivates the plants which come 
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of God’s creatures, the seeds. Al 
best the garden can be, as it were, a 
sacramental, leading the gardener 
to Church and Sacrament. Although 
his necessities protect him from an 
inordinate concupiscence, the sacra- 
ments in turn must deliver him 
from his necessities. 

Let us be ever mindful that man- 
kind fell in a garden, and that in 
the parable of the marriage feast, 
concern over a farm caused one of 
the chosen guests to forego his invi- 
tution to redemption. Let us be 
mindful, that the aesthetic 
view: “If | had two loaves of bread, 
I would sell one and buy hyacinths, 
for they would feed my soul” is of 
itself inadequate. We are to affix 
our vision only to the truth that 
“not by bread (or hyacinths! alone 
does man live, but by every word 
that comes forth from the mouth 
of God.” The first rule of garden- 
ing is fervently to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, with particular attention to 
“and lead us not into temptation.” 


too, 


E.: N in the pagan traditions and 
cultures sacerdotal legislation was 
introduced from time to time to pro- 
tect the religious use of flowers from 


secular abuses. In ancient Rome, 
where certain flowers were reserved 
for religious use, a prominent 
banker was sentenced to sixteen 
years in prison by the Senate for 
appearing on a baleony wearing a 
garland. 

In some regions of India flowers 
are not acceptable in the temple un- 
less they are unblemished and have 
been grown by the worshiper him- 
self. In Japan gardens are laid out 
according to precise traditional re- 
ligious and aesthetic symbolism. 
And in many pagan traditions espe- 
cial flowers were dedicated to the 
presiding deities. 


WORLD 


| F Christian tradition the flowers 
of field and garden have been asso- 
ciated especially with our Blessed 
Lady, the “flower of flowers.” Un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, Solomon sang of the wonders 
of his garden in the Song of Songs 
not as his “creation” but as repre- 
sentations and types of the Beloved 
whom the pre- 
figuration of the Church, and more 
particularly of the immaculate and 
ever blessed Virgin Mother. 

The beautiful walled garden as a 
whole elevated Solomon’s thoughts 
to the Beloved: “a garden 
closed”; as did the 
ground spring supplying the re- 
freshing waters of the irrigation 
system: “‘a fountain sealed up.” He 
saw the Beloved in individual blos- 
soms, too: the “flower of the field,” 
the “lily of the valleys” the 
“lily among the thorns.” 

Prominent among the illustra- 
tions of gardens of medieval Chris- 
tendom are those of Mary Gardens, 
in which our Lady and her Divine 
Son and Lord are portrayed in en- 
closed gardens, surrounded by sym- 
bolical flowers. And in’ popular 
tradition a great many flowers of 
garden and field were seen to recall 
our Lady’s mysteries, feast days, 
attributes and household posses- 
sions: Madonna Lily, Purification 
Flower, Mary’s Gold, Our Lady’s 
Thimble. 


Fathers saw as a 


en- 


also under- 


and 


on those of us moved to action, 
our rich Christian tradition in gar- 
dening offers both profound inspira- 
tion and the practical means for re- 
storing the former religious sense 
and true dignity to our gardening 
work, and for acting as leaven for 
the present-day gardening move- 
ment generally. 

A garden firmly founded in tradi- 
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tion would be one planted and 
tended for the greater glory of God, 
and dedicated to our Lady. Fit 
blooms would be those which were 
lovingly seen and named to recall 
our Lady in old, popular, pre-Refor- 
mation English tradition—many of 
which are available and cultivated 
today under other names. Small 
garden beds could be laid out 
around a wayside shrine or piece of 
Marian sculpture, as a fit setting in 
which to tend God’s artistry and His 
riches, the plants and blooms. Once 
established, such a garden is easily 
tended by one person in an evening 
or two a week. 

The undertaking of stewardship 
of our Lady’s flowers—annuals and 
perennials, some easy and some dif- 
ficult—presents an opportunity and 
a challenge really to learn the arts 
and crafts of gardening. In a small 
garden, proper soil preparation and 
faithful sowing and tending are 
practical possibilities. All work can 
be offered up as an act of faith 
which God is asked to accept and 
bless—any early failures being 
acknowledged with a “mea culpa” 
as an occasion for instruction. 


Tue greenhouse man’s technique 
of starting seeds indoors where they 
may best be cared for—secure from 
cold, flood, drought or animals (a 
Roman practice reportedly first re- 
vived in medieval times by the great 
theologian, Albertus Magnus)—can 


be applied very simply to small two- 
inch deep boxes, tins or other con- 
tainers of light soil placed on a 
sunny window sill in March or 
April. 

Seedlings of our Lady’s annuals 
flowers started in such flats may be 
transplanted to the garden in May 
for bloom in summer and_ fall. 
Those of biennials and perennials 
may be transplanted in summer or 
fall for bloom the next and sue- 
ceeding year. Some of our Lady’s 
annuals flowers are suited for trans- 
planting to pots or window boxes- 
for those who are not so fortunate 
as to have ground for a garden bed. 
And perhaps in time vegetables, too, 
can be grown. 


‘Tne fruits of our Lady’s garden 
are to be shared with family, neigh- 
bors and friends, that they too may 
be edified by God’s riches and His 
artistry, and perhaps may be moved 
to undertake stewardship of a gar- 
den of their own. Finally, these 
fruits are for the altar of God, that 
we may follow them from garden to 
church, from glory to glory, from 
sacramental to sacrament. 

Let us undertake a garden as a 
prayerful work, placing our labor 
under the protecting mantle of our 
Blessed Lady — the Mystical Rose, 
the Lily of Israel and the Bud of 
Promise —- who assuredly tended a 
garden in Nazareth, with St. Joseph 
and her Divine Son and Lord. 





Plea by a Protestant: 
Stop Batting Catholics 


by PETER VIERECK 


’ 
Carnouic-sartine is the 
Semitism of the liberals. 
Disagree with Catholics? As a 
Protestant: yes! Criticize Cath- 
olics whenever necessary and as 
strongly (no more, no less) as you 
would any other grorp? Yes, of 
course. Bait them? Gé ahead and 
do so—it is becoming the popular 
Advanced pastime—but only if you 
have abandoned all sense of justice 
and proportion. 


anti- 


The Elders of Zion were used by 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice to 
frighten reactionaries. Purpose: to 


distract attention from the real 
menace. Namely Nazi Germany. 
Today the Elders of the Vatican 
are often used by the hebdomadal 
magazines of the Left to frighten 
liberal intellectuals. Is this again 
distracting attention (doubtless un- 
intentionally) from the real men- 
ace? Namely the Kremlin. 

“But,” protested one liberal 
writer, after reading elsewhere my 
arguments against ever hiring Com- 
munist professors, “are not Cath- 
olic professors incompetent — to 
teach for the same reason? What 
about the analogy between the Vat- 
ican and Kremlin party lines? Does 
not this neat comparison hit the 
nail right on the head? 

It hits the nail right on the thumb. 
-apal infallibility, very rarely re- 


sorted to, applies only to dogmas 
proclaimed ex cathedra and only 
within the specialized field of faith 
and morals. Of these there have 
been only two since the infallibility 
decree of 1870. The Kremlin dog- 
mas, constantly resorted to, must 
be considered infallible in every 
field of knowledge. This holds true 
from music to economics, from 
genetics to politics. A pickax in the 
skull reminded Trotsky of this in 
Mexico. The corpse of “deviation- 
ist” Juliet Poyntz, on that Soviet 
boat on the Hudson, reminded 
party heretics of this in New York. 

Leading Catholics like Maritain 
and Bernanos, respected by _ the 
Church in high diplomatic or liter- 
ary roles, condemned publicly the 
Pope’s support of Franco, a sub- 
ject on which no Pope would ever 
speak ex cathedra. 1s there a single 
instance of a Communist party 
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member deviating unpunished from 
Stalin on Franco or similar great 
issues? 

When Cardinal Spellman wrote 
a novel, the Catholic weekly Com- 
monweal in his own diocese printed 
a review calling it a very bad novel. 
The point is not that this weekly, 
like intellectual weeklies of any 
religion, has a much smaller circu- 
lation than its cruder co-religion- 
ists. The point is that such inde- 
pendence is inconceivable in any 
fraction of the Communist press. 
Try to imagine the editor of Pravda 
failing to swoon with ecstasy for a 
novel by Molotov and then failing 
to join the icebears next morning. 


Fam my civil-liberties outlook, 
my complete opposition to censor- 
ship by any clerical group is self- 
evident. For example, the obnox- 
iously demagogic campaign against 


a film like The Miracle. But oppo- 
sition to abuse of Catholic power 
or to abuse of Protestant power 
does not make me anti-Catholic or 
anti-Protestant; it makes me anti- 


abuse. It makes me distrust all un- 
checked power anywhere. 

Commonweal and the Catholic 
Worker backed the famous grave- 
diggers’ strike. By so doing, they 
defied the strike-breaking efforts 
of their Cardinal. Yet they were 
still allowed, as a matter of course, 
to remain in the Church as “good 
Catholies.” Facts like these refute 
the Blanshard analogy between the 
Church hierarchy and the Soviet 
hierarchy. 

Some liberal circles act as if 
Catholicism threatened liberal Prot- 
estantism today as much as does 
Communism. As _ Stalin said to 
Churchill, “How many divisions 
has the Pope?” Has anyone noticed 
225 poised divisions of—the Swiss 
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Guards? If America should treat 
Catholicism and Communism as 
equally our enemies, then we would 
simply be handing France and 
Italy over to Stalin. Without the 
Catholic parties in those countries, 
the Communist party would win 
sasily. “Paris,” said King Henry 
IV, “is worth a Mass.” 

This does not mean that I am pro- 
posing the Machiavellian doctrine 
of “any means” to the end of stop- 
ping Communism. I oppose the 
Roman Catholic dictator Franco as 
much as any dictator of any other 
religion. But the Catholic parties 
in France and Italy, the MRP and 
the Christian Democrats, are val- 
iantly democratic and anti-Fascist. 
Their leaders, like De Gasperi, are 
heroes of the anti-Fascist under- 
ground of World War II. In the 
municipal elections of May, 1952, 
the Vatican and its press strongly 
supported the anti-Fascist Chris- 
tian Democrats of De Gasperi 
against the neo-Fascist parties and 
not merely against the Communists. 

The official Catholic trade unions 
of Europe (The International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions) 
have urged the removal of Franco. 
The Pope recently received Don 
Juan, the anti-Franco claimant to 
the Spanish crown, while refusing 
to negotiate a postwar concordat 
with Franco. Even within Spain, 
the Bishop of Malaga and others 
are criticizing the regime. 

The replacing of Franco by a 
parliamentary monarchy, with res- 
toration of civil liberties, may be 
the most feasible bloodless solution, 
thereby simultaneously eliminating 
Franco and the violent radicalism 
associated with Spanish republi- 
canism. 

While it is incorrect to treat pro- 
Catholic and pro-Franco as synon- 
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ymous, “‘anti-Franco” is not to be 
treated as synonymous with “pro- 
liberty” unless also accompanied, 
and even more strongly, by “anti- 
Communist.” Except for incurable 
Popular Frontist and = anti-anti- 
Communist mentalities, comment 
is hardly necessary on that liberal 
confusion which, though sincerely 
against the Soviet dictatorship, 
spends less fervor condemning it 
than condemning the relatively 
feeble dictatorship of Spain. The 
one dictatorship is completely to- 
talitarian and threatens to conquer 
the whole globe; the other is only 
partly totalitarian (more in_ the 
old-fashioned South American 
style) and is in no position to con- 
quer its neighbors. 


—_— facts do not change the ini- 
tial miscalculation of the Church 


in backing Franco in the Civil War 
instead of seeking some moderate 


monarchical and parliamentary 
center to oppose Communism and 
Fascism equally in Spain. But what 
all these facts do show is that to- 
day, in those countries where con- 
ditions do permit a center position, 
the Church backs the democratic 
and social-minded kind of Catholic 
party in preference to Fascists and 
clerical Fascists. 

This is true not only of Italy and 
France, where the democratic and 
Catholic De Gasperis are saving the 
center position from Fascists and 
Communists alike. It is also true 
of Holland, Belgium, Austria, and 
the West German Republic at Bonn, 
where the Catholic (Christian 
Democrat) Adenauer is defending 
democracy and his alliance with 
America against neo-Nazis and 
Communists alike. 

Here is what an anti-clerical lib- 
eral, thoroughly anti-authoritarian, 
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thoroughly in favor of separation 
of Church and State, writes about 
the folly of our trying to stop Com- 
munism without Catholic aid: 

“Separation between Church and 
State is a basic tenet of Liberalism. 
But today Catholicism is possibly 
the greatest force checking the 
spread of Communism in the West- 
ern world; of the sixty States 
whose representatives met in Paris 
(for the United Nations Assembly } 
at the beginning of November, 
1951, thirty are inhabited mostly by 
Catholics, in another ten the Cath- 
olics form large and _ influential 
minorities. On the borders of the 
Communist empire, what holds 
Western Germans, Italians and 
Filipinos against Communism is... 
the Catholic Church. 

“Necessity dictates co-operation 
between the American nation and 
the Catholic and other Churches. 
It will be of interest to see to what 
extent Americans can remain Lib- 
erals (Democrats) while compro- 
mising on the question of State- 
Church relationship. Personally I 
believe that no threat to liberty of 
conscience is involved if the com- 
promise is effected by people con- 
sciously aware of the necessity of 
preventing a religious organization 
from dictating a policy to the State. 
The present outcry ,would show 
that such awareness does exist in 
the United States” (Max Salvadori, 
in World Liberalism, Winter, 1951). 

As a Protestant, I disagree with 
Catholicism on fundamentals. But 
the greatest fundamental of all is 
what all servants of the Christian- 
Judaic ethics have in common, in 
contrast with communazi_ diabo- 
lism. Against the latter, all the 
diverse servants of the universal 
civilized ethics must stand united 
to survive. 





Conant’s 


Big-Business Fascism 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Tsar State absolutism is a real 
and growing trend in this our 
“good government” (whose 1787 
Ordinance declared religion, mo- 
rality and knowledge necessary to 
it) serious educators have warned 
us for some time. The special or 
“native” form our absolutism is 
taking was noted by Dr. Oliver Martin five years ago in a study made at 
Ohio University (the first land-grant college established under the above- 
named Ordinance, incidentally). In that study Dr. Martin indicted what 
he called the “moral nihilism” of James B. Conant as directly contributory 
to a unique type of state absolutism. With the appointment of Conant 
as High Commissioner to Germany the Martin indictment takes on added 
significance. 

The charge was made by Professor Martin with real reluctance. As 
a Harvard doctor of philosophy he indubitably would have preferred 
looking up to his alma mater’s president instead of citing Conant as a 
materialistic anti-intellectualist whose principles and policies are wholly 
unsafe for the honest educator to follow. But Martin’s brochure, Two 
Educators: Hutchins and Conant (Regnery. 1948) was published only 
after a long period, on its author’s part, of examination and appraisal of 
both educators’ public pronouncements and academic record in general. 
And even though the Conant bill of indictment had been prepared regret- 
fully, yet the critic-philosopher must have felt with Aristotle who, in 
differing from his master Plato, explained his action thus: “Dear to me 
is Plato; still dearer is truth.” 

In any event, Dr. Martin in contrasting the Hutchins and Conant 
philosophies of education judged each one with a keenness and candor 
not unlike Aristotle’s own. “Human events,” the epochal little work 
begins, “‘are always in danger of becoming subhuman events.” The sub- 
humanity in Conant’s educational program seems to Martin to be such 
that no way of compromise between the views of the two educators in 
question is possible. 
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The reader of this brochure is re- 
minded of the essay written last 
century by the great Dante scholar 
and apostle of Christian action, 
Frédéric Ozanam, which he named: 
“Two Chancellors of England: 
Thomas a Becket and Bacon.” For 
with a like power of discernment 
with Ozanam’s when the latter 
showed 4 Becket’s success as a 
statesman to rest on his Christian 
principles, and Bacon’s failure, on 
the contrary, to be the result of his 
false philosophy—Dr. Martin con- 
trasts the two modern educators. 
His standard for that contrast 
(again like Ozanam’s) is just the 
human intellect. But it is the intel- 
lect as enlightened by Christianity 
which alone knows itself and its 
objects. 

Martin, cutting through all the 
loose references to democracy, free- 
dom, equality, and unity that punc- 
tuate Conant’s deliverances, went 
to the heart of the philosophic situ- 
ation. He found, as_ suggested 
above, that his college’s president 
has elevated moral nihilism into a 
principle and that in doing so he is 
betraying as swiftly and as vicious- 
ly as possible the America he pro- 
fesses to love and serve. 

In the spirit and even in the lan- 
guage of Aristotle Martin shows 
that Conant’s denial —- which has 
been undeviating from the first— 
of the value of philosophy is itself 
a philosophy. And, because of the 
destructive spirit of such a denial, 
this philosophy is, of all philoso- 
phies, the most pernicious. The 
pragmatism Conant defends is 
shown to be one of the cheapest 
imaginable, doing justice neither 
to individuals nor to society. 

Instead of demanding’ with 
Hutchins, for example, the estab- 
lishing of common ideals that 


should unify us, Conant finds right 
and good whatever has been shaped 
by “unconscious responses to social 
forms.” 


Ax» what is the great Idea that 
Conant has found shaping the 
growth of democratic America? It 
is nothing more or less than our 
economic system with its prime 
tenets of private enterprise and the 
profit motive. The working out of 
the Conant Unholy Alliance of de- 
mocracy-business is  education’s 
task. Equality of opportunity hap- 
pens to be the atmosphere in which 
our economic system flourishes. 

Thus the idea Conant finds to 
have “unconsciously shaped the 
growth of the modern American” 
he also finds a sound one, for it is 
a “moving toward the social equal- 
ity of all useful labor.” To that 
thought the educator added _ this 
significant statement: “But the im- 
plications of this philosophy are 
revolutionary and those who react 
against tt have, if anything, under- 
stated the extent and radical nature 
of the change” (Quoted by Martin 
from The Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1946, p. 43. My italics.). 


— way toward his kind of 
unified culture is the defense and 
making strong of our secular tax- 
supported schools. In these schools, 
and in Dr. Conant’s conviction, no 
subject of study has any possibility 





The naming of James B. Conant to repre- 
sent the United States in Germany, has seri- 
ously disturbed thoughtful men throughout 
the country, and M. Whitcomb Hess, in her 
appraisal of Conant’s philosophical and edu- 
cational ideas offers nothing to allay their 
fears—quite the contrary. Mrs. Hess, author 
of The Name Is Living, is a frequent con- 
tributor on philosophical subjects to maga- 
zines here and abroad. 
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of truth regarding intrinsic values 
in it: Public pressure plus “demo- 
cratic” power resting on that pres- 
sure as self-justifying must be the 
sole determining factor. This de- 
termination by pressure is democ- 
racy as Conant sees it. And Amer- 
ica’s “historic road” being to defend, 
make stronger and export to other 
nations our competitive profit sys- 
tem based upon private ownership 
of productive property, American 
leaders of education must make 
that education instrumental for 
American leaders of industry. 

The question at issue here, Dr. 
Martin explains, is not whether or 
not our private enterprise system 
is the best system economically 
speaking. That it may well be, the 
philosopher concedes at the outset. 
The real question is concerned with 
the way in which this or any other 
like evaluation is made. No insti- 
tution, custom, or practice, we read 
in the Martin bill of indictment 
against Conant, can justly be made 
into an absofute standard of right 
and wrong. Whether one system 
is better than another is always a 
matter to be determined by prin- 
ciples wholly independent of any 
given system. 


Cenant's program centers around 
our equality of opportunity as the 
prime desideratum—and one that 
can be realized only in a_ political 
democracy like our own. For such 
equality Conant has said signifi- 
cantly, “would have meaning only 
in a competitive society in which 
private ownership and the profit 
motive were accepted as basic prin- 
ciples” (Congressional Record, De- 
cember, 1947, p. A4912). 

Thus the principle of unity 
around which Conant would rally 
his cohorts is only the American 


free enterprise system substituted 
for Hitler’s race-and-nationality 
myth. No wonder he speaks of it 
as revolutionary in his Atlantic 
article! So did Hitler’s apologists 
refer to the type of “democracy” 
represented by the Fuehrer (that 
of the Volk-und-Fuehrer in which 
the leader voiced his people’s “real 
will”!) as a radically revolutionary 
concept. 

Neither Hitler’s nor Conant’s 
concept is, however, new. The lat- 
ter can be, as Dr. Martin shows, 
boiled down to the same philosophy 
of brutalism and might-makes- 
right thinking that Plato so long 
ago put into the mouth of his tyran- 
nous character, Thrasymachus; the 
same too which Nietzsche voiced 
and which Germans under the rule 
of Hitler made for a time their own 
light and leading in the Nietzsche 
cults flourishing in the Third Reich. 
For Hitler too stressed in and out 
of season the thing he called 
“unity.” Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 
Fuehrer! 


So intent on maintaining his 
prized “unity,” in fact, did Hitler 
become, that at one time he wished 
to level the seating arrangements 
in halls and stadiums in order that 
all might be placed on a par, none 


elevated more than another! But 
the true spirit of unity, as Conant’s 
followers may learn as grievously 
as Hitler’s Reich learned it, must 
be that of justice instead of gang- 
land. Lower than Hitler’s “sub- 
humanity” would be that of the 
barefaced profiteer! In the light of 
Conant’s recent plea for unified 
secondary schools as “effective in- 
struments of our democracy”’—and 
his academic echoers of that plea- 

Dr. Martin’s warnings are of spe- 
cial importance, and should be 
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weighed by the American patriot 
no less than by the educator proper. 


I OR a_ business - fascism looms. 
Martin, in citing the work of Law- 
rence Dennis (the Harvard gradu- 
ate and admitted Fascist, who has 
written on The Coming American 
Fascism), states that Conant is 
himself no doubt shocked at some 
of the logical conclusions which 
Dennis draws from Conant’s own 
premises. These conclusions in- 
clude the belief that education and 
law alike can only express the will 
and purpose of the dominant 
classes; and the twin belief that 
might makes right and has always 
The following directly 
quoted passages from the earlier 
pages of Martin’s critique are im- 
portant enough for full reproduc- 
tion: 

“Let us pause for a moment to 
understand what Conant is saying. 
Having denied the possibility of 
truth about any intrinsic values a 
subject may have, Conant is quite 
consistent in holding that public 
pressure, and hence power, must be 
the determining factor. It is also 
interesting to note that he identifies 
such determination by pressure 
with ‘democracy.’ 

“Conant is also indirectly telling 
us that certain disciplines are 
worthless, for he knows as does 
anyone else that it is impossible to 
have all vocations or disciplines ‘on 
a par.” Some subjects will always 
be considered more important than 
others. There is no difference what- 
soever in denying all religious and 
theological truth and saying that 
agriculture is on a par with the 
divinity school. If God does not 
exist, then theology is of less value 
than agriculture. In fact it is worth- 
less. If God exists, then theology is 


done so. 
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more important in a university cur- 
riculum than agriculture.” 

The relentless critic goes on: 

“If there is no possibility of ethi- 
cal or metaphysical truth, then phi- 
losophy ought to be thrown out of 
the university. On the other hand, 
if there are such truths, then phi- 
losophy is more important than 
nursing, forestry —- yes, even more 
important than natural science. 
Since theology and philosophy, by 
their very nature, can be justified 
only on some principle, the denial 
of the latter implies the denial of 
the former. Now the way is open 
for naked power to determine what 
is most important. Since today it is 
science, technology, and business 
that are powerful, we have the an- 
swer to what should take suprem- 
acy over what. Philosophy and 
theology are to be allowed to wither 
away, as they are in State universi- 
ties. In this respect, Conant so ap- 
proves of the policies of State uni- 
versities that he is hopeful that in 
another century all universities may 
become like them.” 


Be connection with the above it is 
most interesting to note what Dr. 
Martin wrote in his article, ‘““Theol- 
ogy in State Universities,” for the 


Education Issue of the Common- 
weal (April 18, 1952). Conant’s ad- 
versary (who left Ohio University 
the year his Two Educators was 
published and now writes from the 
Philosophy Department of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island) remains 
out for the blood of the naturalist 
whom he finds “understandably sat- 
isfied with the present situation” re- 
garding theology in State universi- 
lies; “for nothing can make religion 
appear more ridiculous than _ its 
present isolation from the world of 
the intellect.” 
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Still insisting that the State actu- 
ally teaches by what it leaves out of 
the curriculum, Martin observes the 
danger which he saw in Conant’s 
philosophy of education five years 
ago to be a steadily increasing one. 
“The refusal,’ he states, “to con- 
sider religious disciplines as intel- 
lectually respectable is compatible 
with the constant encroachment of 
State power in private affairs, the 
trend toward State absolutism.” 


I, summing up the case against 
President Conant in his Two Edu- 
cators—the case against an educa- 
tionist who holds that the most im- 
portant task for the educator is to 
see to it that our business system 
succeeds, and that the only truths 
to be recognized are those found in 
the good old-fashioned American 
practice rather than in reason and 
the will of God—-his assayer took 


refuge in no polite equivocations, 
The war going on in American edu- 
cation today he has found a real 


one. “For the few who know what 
they are doing, it is a war in which 
there can be no compromise.” Nor 
is it any shape or form of a com- 
promise matter for the writer who 
accuses Conant of defective moral- 
ity in his educational program, a 
defectiveness on the highest level. 

The issue he has found not 
merely one of truth and falsity but 
of spiritual life and death. “If 
Conant’s way prevails there 
will be no universities, only their 
physical plants; no education, only 
propaganda.” For the program of 
Harvard’s past president’s strident 
anti-intellectualism is, in a_ pro- 
phetic phrase used by Dr. Martin 
(in private conversation with the 
present writer) for that of the 
subhuman_ generally, “written in 
death.” 


If Conant’s way prevails the phi- 
losopher sees power, respectability, 
prestige gradually becoming substi- 
tutes for reason and truth as cri- 
teria in determining policies. “Not 
the scholar, the thinker, the states- 
man, or the prophet, but the public 
relations man who can ‘smooth out’ 
human relations and ‘handle men’ 
on a sub-intellectual level then be- 
comes the important person in the 
college and university administra- 
tion.” 


Dx. MARTIN, of course, alleviated 
the above dark picture with his 
sharply contrasting one of the Chi- 
cago educator. Hutchins’ philoso- 
phy of education, in this sharp-eyed 
critic’s view, reveals his under- 
standing of the nature of human 
knowledge. Conant’s philosophy, on 
the other hand, is seen as anti- 
intellectual, materialistic, subhu- 
man. Indeed these overt qualities 
in the Conant program make it one 
of the most appalling phenomena 
on the American academic scene. 

The past president of Harvard, 
in short, seems to be pointing the 
way toward a really new order of 
“scientific” society beside which 
both German and Russian abso- 
lutism appear relatively innocuous. 
From Conant’s pen says this re- 
searcher, who has familiarized him- 
self with every available previous 
product of that pen, has come prob- 
ably the most materialistic answer 
ever given as the cause of our pres- 
ent troubles: that we don’t under- 
stand natural science! 

Conant’s philosopher-critic would 
have it that Conant understands 
neither natural nor supernatural 
science; and the former is true be- 
‘ause of the truth of the latter. 
What he calls Conant’s “niceness” 
as a person he unhesitatingly de- 
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clares sourced in an inherited ethic 
— inherited from America’s own 
religious and moral foundations, 
presumably — and which the 
Conant philosophic premises over- 
ride with something that is far from 
niceness whether found in man or 
beast. That “something” of course 
is the subhumanity that has been 
speaking in modern history with 
such vehemence in Germany’s and 
Russia’s mass murders of innocent 
persons by the millions; and the end 
is not yet. 


one 
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Bea r James B. Conant should ele- 
vate moral nihilism and anti-intel- 
lectualism into a principle is a 
tragedy” (p. 4). For it means that 
this man does not believe that there 
are any moral truths, that there is 
any such thing as knowledge about 
how people ought to behave, or what 
the good life means; and that so 
few educators have spoken out 
against the moral nihilism which is 
having its field day in our universi- 
ties, is, in Martin’s opinion, a seri- 
ous and alarming thing. 

The personal tragedy regarding 
Conant is this: in denying the value 
of the discipline of the true philoso- 
phy he denies himself the discipline 
that would let him know what he is 
talking about! and the tragedy be- 
comes as extensive as the Conant in- 
fluence. Though no one, not even 
Stalin, sets himself up as leader on 
the premise, “I deny morality,” yet 

Dr. Martin avers—the one who 
with Conant denies man’s possibil- 
ity of discovering knowledge on the 
theoretical level of moral problems 
is actually saying just that. 

In his Pillar of Fire, Dr. Karl 
Stern has voiced precisely the same 
type of warning against the same 
type of moral nihilism as that ar- 
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raigned by Martin in Conant’s edu- 
cational program. Under such a 
regime, writes the world-famous 
psychiatrist, “man’s life on this 
earth would come about as close to 
the idea of hell as anything on this 
earth may. ... Germany and Russia 
have given us pretty good examples 
of this. However, there are indica- 
tions that secularism and pragma- 
tism, which have by comparison led 
a rather amateurish existence out- 
side Russia, may be shaped into 
some scientific - technocratic norm 
for human beings. This, not mate- 
rial destruction, would mean_ the 
end of Mankind” (pp. 292-3). What 
wonder that the philosophical ana- 
lyst of the Conant scheme 
marked it, ““written-in-death”? 


has 


‘Tnar Dr. Conant has now been 
sent as High Commissioner to Ger- 
many where power ‘politics com- 
bined with technology have lately 
plaved so disastrous a role is not 
exactly a happy augury for the fu- 
ture of this unfortunate nation; nor 
is it a happier augury for our own 
government which has sent him 


there as representing true democ- 


racy. As High Commissioner he 
will be in a position to dictate the 
seneral policy in Germany and com- 
plete perhaps its betrayal in a way 
that even Hitler was unable to ac- 
complish. For it was Hitler’s nation 
which thought to live up to the 
dictum, “Es ist der Gang Gottes in 
der Welt, das der Staat ist” (“It is 
God’s course in the world that the 
State is”); and it was here too that 
the whole politico - metaphysical 
doctrine of the superstate—follow- 
ing naturally and inevitably as it 
did from Cartesian and Kantian 
subjectivism—had its first formula- 
tion in philosophical history. 








Pasquale Amato 


by JOHN EARLE UHLER 


O, Christmas day, 1883, a lad al- 

most six years old was up early, 

just as the glow of dawn cut sharp 

lines against Mount Vesuvius. 

There was more than the excite- 

ment and the special reverence for 

Christmas day in the boy’s heart, 

for on that day he went to the 

Church of Santa Rita in Naples and 

sang “Peace on Earth” in a chorus 

of angels at the créche there. It 

was an occasion to be marked in 

the annals of opera. Within a half 

century, he was to be acclaimed by critics on four continents as one of 

the greatest opera and concert singers of all time. In accounts of his per- 

formances he was often referred to as the Emperor of Baritones, or, as 

Modeste Altschuler first called him, “the Stradivarius of Baritones.” 
Pasquale Amato was born in Naples on March 21, 1878, the second 

child of Salvatore Amato and Carmela Bencivenga, who had nine children 

in all. The first-born, Luigino, became a priest. His mother wanted 

Pasquale to study for the priesthood too, but his father pointed his educa- 

tion toward the Italian Navy. This domestic difference opened the way 

to a compromise. There was always much of the priest in Pasquale. He 

was gentle and loyal and devout. To him the Church always came first. 
At all times he had with him the rosary given him by his mother, a 

rosary of the Virgin of Pompeii, and he told his beads even during inter- 

missions of a performance. Before he left his dressing room to appear 

on the stage, he knelt in prayer. Whatever variations there were, the 

theme of his prayer lay in the plea: “O Lord, help me do my best, and 

may all that I do redound to Thy glory” 


A: the height of his career, when he could command two thousand dol- 
lars for one appearance, he was ever ready to sing for charity, without 
charge. It was often a church charity, and sometimes he received a 
definite expression of esteem. After his charity concert at the Church of 
Santo Rosario in Newark, N. J., he was given a gold medal, with the in- 
scription, “Token of gratitude to Signor Pasquale Amato from Ernest 
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D’Aquila, Newark, New 
June 28, 1915.” 

After a performance at Cesena, 
he was presented with a gold medal 
with a representation of the church 
interior on the obverse, and, on the 
reverse, the legend in_ Italian: 
“Cesena, September 1909, Tristan 
and Isolde, Pasquale Amato, in 
token of admiration and gratitude 
from community and 
tion.” 

On another occasion, also at 
Cesena, he served as chairman of 
a committee to erect a hospital for 
children. Not only did he give his 
time and contribute five hundred 
dollars, but he also sang in concert, 
which added some thousands of 
dollars to the fund. In this in- 
stance, he was presented with a 
piece of land in nearby Cesenatica, 
right on the Adriatic, where he 
built a villa and spent many of his 
summers, and where he entertained 
such close friends as Toscanini and 
Caruso. 


Jersey, 


congrega- 


I, Paris, at the request of Presi- 


dent Raymond Poincaré, Amato 
sang at the Théatre Chatelet, in 
1910, in a benefit for the Seine flood 
sufferers. He received no fee, but 
on the nomination of the President 
of France, he was awarded the 
’almes Académiques. For similar 
charities, as well as for the genius 
of his voice, he was endowed with 
the order of the Kammersinger by 
Wilhelm II, Emperor of Germany, 
and with the rank of Commenda- 
tore by Victor Emmanuel III, King 
of Italy. From Princess Beatrice of 
Battenburg, daughter of Queen 
Victoria, he received a medal when 
he sang before her and her guests 
at King’s Hall, London. 

The last Tsar of Russia, Nicholas 
II, before whom he appeared in 


Tchaikovsky’s national opera Du- 
brovsky, presented him with a set 
of magnificent cups and a tray. 
For any worthy charity or civic 
enterprise, whether patronized by 
people of distinguished title or not, 
Amato’s life is a long record in- 
scribed with grateful memories over 
a large part of the world. 


L. was not without labor and pain, 
together with disappointment, that 
Amato reached the position where 
he could be useful and inspiring. 
After a basic cultural education he 
entered the Conservatory Pietro 
Majello at Naples, where he studied 
chiefly under Professor Eva Carelli, 
with later training under Vincenzo 
Lombardi. To this training he dis- 
ciplined himself strictly and fully. 

He regarded the human voice as 
the finest of all musical instru- 
ments. He did not like the word 
“God-given” as applied to the voice, 
for he considered all musical in- 
struments as the gift of a Creator 
of whose essence harmony is an 
element. The voice — so he often 
said —-is the most appealing of 
musical implements and should be 
devoted to the glory of Him who 
endowed it. 

So, as he explained in an article 
in Etude, he had to practice on his 
voice as a pianist practices on his 
instrument. “Consider the matter 
of staccato, for example,” he said. 
A good vocal staccato is difficult, 





John Earle Uhler, Professor of English at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
La., admits a deep admiration for his sub- 
ject. “Amato.” he says, “lived a clean life. 
and his loyalty to Church, family and pro- 
fession is so inspiring that I am attempting 
a book-length biography of the great bari- 
tone.” Dr. Uhler has been a frequent con- 
tributor of ours in the past, often in collabo- 
ration with his Catholic confrere, the late 
Pierre Crabités. 
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he explained, “when it is right; 
that is when it is on the pitch— 
every time, clear, distinct, and at 
the same time not hard and stiff. 
It took me weeks to acquire the 
right way of singing such a passage 
as ‘Un di guardo le veneri,’ from 
Traviata.” 


Wirn such hard work, he made 
his debut in 1900 at the Teatro Vin- 
cenzo Bellini in Naples in Traviata. 
Afterward he toured south Italy in 
«a company headed by the famous 
soprano, Gemma Bellincioni; then 
he turned north where he sang in 
Trieste. There he met Signora 
Egeria Guerrera, daughter of the 
editor of L’Art du Chant. At their 
home Amato sang such Neapolitan 
pieces as “Torna a Sorrento” and 
“O sole mio.” His manliness and 
deep feeling won Egeria’s love and 
their marriage proved invaluable 
in his rise to fame. 

As a linguist, she helped him 
learn to sing in French, German, 
and English; it became one of his 
distinctions that he had such a 
command of languages. And her 
devotion and confidence carried 
him through his several first seri- 
ous vicissitudes. 

Their first great setback occurred 
in Milan, just at the time when 
Amato wanted to impress the man- 
ager at La Seala, Gatti-Casazza, 
who had already auditioned the 
young artist and prescribed more 
experience. At the last moment, 
he was called to sing the part of 
Escamillo in Carmen. It is written 
in French, and he had three days 
to rehearse. On top of that, he 
caught cold. At the performance 
the audience whistled in disap- 
proval. 

They were hard, melancholy days 
for the young bride and groom, and 


they had to pinch their ventinos 
and liras to conform with their 
shrinking belt-lines. His one suit, 
a winter garment that he had to 
wear in summer, sweated out much 
of the energy that he needed for 
early autumn engagements. A tour 
organized by Giorgio Polacco ended 
in another failure, and engage- 
ments in Germany, at first success- 
ful, nevertheless added to their dis- 
appointments at the last. 

Some degree of encouragement 
came with bookings in Saint Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Odessa, ending 
with an appearance in Cairo, dur- 
ing which Amato was the, guest of 
honor at a dinner where the Khe- 
dive, Abbas II, presided and hon- 
ored his guest with a decoration. 

Now the budding baritone 
thought himself again ready for 
La Seala. But for the third time 
he failed on account of throat trou- 
ble. A pianist can command a new 
piano or a new string or hammer 
to replace one that is defective, but 
a singer must wait until every deli- 
cate part of his voice is restored by 
nature. 

After a South American engage- 
ment, Amato at last succeeded at 
La Seala, and when, in 1908, Raw- 
lins L. Cottenet, a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, went to Milan 
to secure new artists for the New 
York house, Amato was included 
with Toscanini and Gatti-Casazza, 
and a golden age of opera began in 
America, to last until 1921, when 
Caruso died and Amato returned 
for a time to Italy. 


L. was on November 20, 1908, 


when Amato made his debut in 
America as Germont in Traviata, 
the other two leads being Marcella 
Sembrich and Caruso. The part 
that Caruso had, Alfredo, was to 
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have been taken by Bonci, whose 
name is on the program, but at the 
moment Caruso, who wanted 
to appear with Amato at his debut, 
arranged with Boneci for an 
change of parts. 

In their boyhood, with other lads 

all of different classes of society, 
for the swimming hole never dis- 
criminates Caruso and Amato 
swam together in the Bay of Na- 
ples, and when Caruso made his 
debut in 1895, Amato prayed with 
him 


last 


eCX- 


before the rise of the curtain 
and later helped him celebrate this 
first success. 

Among other reporters of Ama- 
debut, The New York Times 
critic recognized the two chief ele- 


to’s 


ments in Amato’s genius, his voice 
and his acting. Amato was a singer 
of the most exquisite technique as 
well as truth and beauty of tone, 
the sort of singer to whom the crit- 
ics apply the term bel canto; and 
he was a master of histrionics, also 
“a handsome man,” as a critic said, 
“of distinguished bearing.” 

With these gifts, as many music 
columnists proclaimed, he became 
as great a baritone as Caruso was a 
tenor. Some — later 
phrases were: “more popular than 
Caruso,” “peer of Caruso,” “peer of 
Melba, Boneli, and 
Tetrazzini,” “the greatest: operatic 
baritone 
trv.” 


new Spaper 


Eames, Caruso, 


ever heard in this coun- 


} es repertory consisted of 
about sixty-five operas, in Italian, 
French, The only 
opera that he sang in English was 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Those that he 
liked best and in which he was best 
received 


and German. 


were curiously — either 
those in which he had a heavy part 
or those in which his part was that 
of robust comedy. Chief among the 


WORLD 


former were Otello, The Masked 
Ball, Aida, Tristan and _ Isolde, 
Christopher Columbus, and Madame 
Sans-Géne, Of the latter were The 
Barber of Seville and most of the 
clown part of Pagliacci. So skill- 
fully did Amato represent either 
that he proved the close proximity 
of the tragic and the comic when 
they are at their extremes in weight. 

He had the distinction of par- 
ticipating in the first introduction 
to America of Puccini’s first work 
Le Villi, in which he played Wolf; 
of La Wally, in which he played 
Gellner; Germania (Worms): 
mide (Hidraot): La Fanciulla 
West (Jack Rance); Cyrano de 
Bergerac (Cyrano); L’Amore dei 
Tre Re (Manfredo); Madame Sans- 
Géne (Napoleon); Prince 
(Igor); Francesca da Rimini (Gio- 
vanni): and Lodoletta (Gianetto).) 

In world premieres he created 
the roles of Jack Rance in La Fan- 
ciulla; Cyrano and Napoleon’ in 
Madame Sans-Géne. In each = in- 
the model that has 
since been followed by the operatic 
artists that have played these parts. 
In a microscopic way, it is an imita- 


Ar- 
del 


Igor 


stance he set 


tion of the Creator’s own work and 
demands a great share of the divin- 
ity that, great or less, lies in all men 
as Images of the Creator. In Amato 
it was great. 


; on the most sensational operas 
produced at the Metropolitan was 
La Fanciulla del West, which holds 


the 
opera set in 
premiere on 


the first American 
America. It had its 
December 10, 1910. 
selasco directed the actors, among 
whom, besides Amato, were Caruso, 
Destinn, Didur, Gilly, Pini-Corsi, 
and Segurola. For Puecini’s score, 
it was Amato who suggested the 
staccato beats in the scene of the 


place of 
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card game, and Toscanini carried 
out the effect with his usual pro- 
liciency. 

The report of this first presenta- 
tion was carried by The Times as 
the lead on page one. Among de- 
tails it mentioned that speculators 
sold tickets for as much as seventy- 
five dollars. The theater was deco- 
rated with American and _ Italian 
flags. Speeches were made between 
acts. As for Amato’s part, The 
Times wrote: “Mr. Amato showed 
his versatility in his impersonation 
of Jack Rance, the Sherill, whom 
he made a living figure.” 


W acren DAMROSCH’S Cyrano de 
Bergerac, with book by William J. 
Henderson of the New York Sun, 
was first produced on February 27, 
1913, Alfred Hertz conducting, with 
Frances Alda and Riccardo Martin 
as supporters of Amato, who was 
specially requestea by Damrosch 
for the title role. He was highly 
praised by the critics, particularly 
for his performance in the death 
scene, 

Caruso was so pleased that he 
made a cubistie sketch of Amato in 
the costume of Cyrano. It was pub- 
lished in La Follia di New York, 
and later in The Sun. <And_ the 
Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Company presented Amato 
with a gold medal, representing 
Cyrano’s head, from which the nose 
protrudes like a peg. Amato him- 
self, as quoted in The Herald, said 
that “millions in money could not 
pay me for the sensation of grati- 
fieation at the manner in which the 
public has received my efforts to- 
night. Moments like come 
only rarely in the life of any artist 
and tonight I am overwhelmed by 
the enthusiasm.” 

The third role that Amato created, 


these 


that of Napoleon in Giordano’s 
Madame Sans-Géne, January 25, 
1915, conveyed him into a historical 
character, similar to Christopher 
Columbus. For the study of such 
parts he searched the libraries. So 
painstaking was he about details, 
in the representation of fictitious 
as well as_ historical characters, 
that his artist acquaintances teased 
him. Only Caruso dared play 
pranks on him on the stage. Caruso 
burned Amato’s wig or sewed up 
the sleeve of his coat or filled his 
hat with water so that when the 
time came for dramatic action 
Amato had to think fast to restore 
himself to his part. In Sans-Géne 
he was unmolested, for the cast did 
not include Caruso, 

sesides Amato, the chief artists 
were Farrar, Martinelli, Althouse, 
and Segurola, Toscanini conduct- 
ing. About the difficulties of doing 
a historical role, The New York 
Times wrote that “Mr. Amato is 
successful in meeting them. 
His appearance is a plausible rep- 
resentation of the Emperor: he 
shows the brow, the lock, the low- 
ering vision, the right hand thrust 
into the waisteoat, the abrupt and 
hurried air.” 


I, concert, Amato was even more 
accomplished than in opera, per- 
haps because he had a more direct 


opportunity to present his own 
genial, deeply earnest, masterful 
personality. Spiritually he was a 
greater man than most of the char- 
acters he represented in plays. In 
concert he himself. That is 
why he liked to sing Neapolitan 
street songs, as well as the more 
literate compositions of his fellow 
Neapolitan, Alfonso Guercia, and 
those of Strauss and Tschaikovsky. 
Operas from which he chose favor- 


Was 
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ite arias were Pagliacct (specially 
the “Prologue”), Otello “Credo” 
Ballo in Maschera (“Eri tu’), Car- 
men (Toreador Song), The Jewels 
of the Madonna (Rataels Sere- 
nade), and Hamlet (“Wine, this 
gloom dispel”). 

The written criticisms of 
concert renditions were even more 
extravagant than those of his eper- 
atic presentations. Descriptive 
phrases like these were common: 


these 


“world’s greatest baritone,” “great- 
est living male singer,” “the most 
wonderful baritone I 
heard. And | am not forgetting 
Seotti or the adored Plancon of 
school Audiences 
amazed not only at the tonal purity 
and volume of his voice, but at its 
wide range from 


have ever 


days.” seemed 


bass to tenor. 


Pav once did Amato act in mo- 
tion pictures. This was a straight 
speaking part, without music, that 
of Napoleon in Glorious Betsy, pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers in 1927. 
It was one of the very first talking 
pictures. In this drama, concern- 
ing Betsy Patterson of Baltimore, 
who married Jerome Bonaparte, 
Amato played with Conrad Nagel, 
Dolores Costello, and Andres de 
Segurola. It was dramatic effort 
that Amato did not like: “I must 
see my audience,” he said. “They 
are as much a part of the produc- 
tion as I.” And he added, “When 
they called me Pasquale, I said that 
my name is Amato.” 

For recording, Amato was en- 
saged by the Fonotipia Company 
of Italy, the Homokart of Ger- 
many, Odeon of France and Ger- 
many, H.M.V. of England, and Vic- 
tor and Columbia of America. 
Many of the numbers were the 
same as he chose for concerts, to- 
gether with additional arias from 


WORLD 
operas, although for records he 
sang with many other artists. For 
his early productions there are col- 
lectors who would give their weight 
in uranium. 


| could teach as well as exe- 
cute. His studios were at Nice, 
New York, Hollywood, and = at 
Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge. Among his most successful 
students are Frances 
Truceo, Marguerite (Luft) Piazza, 
Julia Beoletto, Josh Wheeler, Mario 
Silveira, Chris Ortiz, Marcella 
Uhl) Robnett, Lyndon Crews, and 
an Indian named Yaulachy, all of 
whom have attained a place of dig- 
nity in the world of music. 
first vear at Louisiana 
versity, 19385, Amato 

citizen. 

magazine, 


(Greer ) 


In his 
State Uni- 
became an 
(merican 
Time which 
Amato's obituary that he “sang in 
9,000 performances,” — pre- 
viously listed him among operatic 
had made a= million 
dollars, although the amount was 
actually larger. Practically all of 
this he either contributed to char- 
ity or lost in airplane manufacture 
and in a coffee brokerage. 


said in 


Sone 


artists who 


aii two months before he died, 


August 12, 1942 (of a heart at- 
tack), he and Mrs. Amato attended 
a dinner in New York at which 
Pietro Yon, world-famous organist 
at Saint Patrick’s, presided. Just 
two years previously at Amato’s 
behest, Mr. Yon had visited Baton 
Rouge to assist at the dedication 
of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
which was completed that Easter 
and where Amato became a parish- 
ioner. 

Guests at the New York dinner 
were Father Dominic Blasco, of 
Sacred Heart; Charles Chambers 





EASTER OF THE NATIONS 


and his sister Mrs. Dorothy John- 
son, Constantino Yon, and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, together with sev- 
eral priests from Saint Patrick’s. 
It was an occasion arranged to cele- 
brate Amato’s return to New York. 
In the course of the evening Amato 
sang “Torna a Sorrento.” Sorrento 
is just across from Naples, where 
he wanted to live his last days and 
where he wanted to be buried. But 


he never returned to Naples. His 
body lies in Baton Rouge. And it 
is not a displeasing fancy to think 
of him, at the new morning of his 
career, as he was when a child in 
Naples, he sang in the angel chorus 
before the Divine Audience. And 
being the gentle and devout church- 
man that he was, he can be imag- 
ined as singing, with more earnest- 


ee) 


ness than ever, “Peace on earth! 


Easter of the Nations 


by KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


Ln thousand crossbeams loom against the skies, 
A sunset throbbing in a pool of blood,— 

What wild Apocalypse afflicts the eyes, 

An Age of Fire, or debris of Flood? 


When, oh when will all earth’s Easter come? 

When moons are purpled, mountain red with rust, 
Will thunders cease and maws of steel be dumb? 
The world is searching wildly for a trust. 


And yet His arms hold all the world its prize, 
He hides in every selfless, shattered breast: 

With wounds aglow His thousands will arise 
Like sheeted lightning from the East to West. 





A Gift for Monsignor 


by EDNA WALKER-MALCOSKEY 


San might have been one of Mil- 
let’s peasants. As she sat quietly 
and serenely before the open flames 
of the hearth, one could think of 
nothing else. The one striking dif- 
ference was that she wore a stiflly 
starched sunbonnet instead of the 
coif Millet’s subjects had worn. 
Her hands which lay motionless in 
her lap were gnarled and toil-worn, 
her face seemed furrowed by ex- 
posure to many hot summer 
suns in the fields of Louisiana. 

She might have been very poor, 
even in want. It would be difficult 
to judge. Had she possessed the 
wealth of Midas, neither her mode 
of living nor her dress would have 
shown it. She would have worked 
as persistently, and saved penny 
by penny against an uncertain fu- 
ture—-a characteristic her ancestors 
had brought over from France 
when they had landed in Acadia in 
the Province of Nova Scotia from 
whence they had migrated through 
fire and devastation and desolation 
to Louisiana. 

Time—neither the decades nor a 
century had been able to eradicate 
from their blood and their being 
their French peasant heritage. She 
belonged to the world of Zola’s 
peasants, as much as she did to 


too 


Millet’s. 
little as 


Perhaps, she dreamed a 
she sat before the priest's 
hearth—-she might nave even ut- 
tered a silent Our Father or Hail 
Mary, but she would be found to be 
realistic to the nth degree—thrifty, 
even niggardly. 

Self-denial would mean little to 
her—that, too, was a part of her 
heritage. Les petites économies 
were ever to be a part of her living 

from birth to death, from gener- 
ation to generation, through the 
Neither modern improve- 
ments nor new inventions would or 
could interest her. She and her 
neighbors impervious — to 
change —- conservative, steady, pi- 
ous. Modernity was neither desir- 
able nor essential to them. The 
ancient was always good enough. 
Their lives were hard. La_ ten- 
dresse? Not for them. But they 


years. 


were 





A chance meeting with an old Cajun wo- 
man brings back to Edna Walker-Malcoskey 
the happy memories of her own childhood 
spent in that land of enchantment among 
the bayous of Louisiana. Miss Malcoskey 
is the author of a book of poems. The 
Eternal Variant (Dial Press) appearing 
this month, and is now at work on a book 
of essays, These Gods Are Not Enough 
the title of her first article published in our 
February, 1953. issue. 
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were good people, sprung from a 
source which believed that piety 
and religion and toil was for them 
predetermined. 


Tu: atmosphere in Monsignor’s 
study was strikingly quiet. There 
was nothing to break the stillness 
except the soft murmur of the trees 
and birdsong. The portrait of Mon- 
signor in his robes was there, an 
excellent likeness of Christ and His 
Holy Mother and the Pope. Any 
intrusion into this mise-en scéne 
would seem cyclonic. As I entered, 
I looked around the room for the 
priest. He was not there so I laid 
the gift I had brought on his desk. 

The old woman looked up at me, 
and appeared rather surprised. 
even a little disturbed, it seemed. 
I smiled at her, and bid her “good 
day,” and then took the chair on 
the other side of the hearth. I was 
completely fascinated. It had been 
so long since I had seen her proto- 
type. One had almost forgotten the 
world in which she lived. 

“You want to see the priest?” she 
asked. 

“Yes I do.” 

“T reckon you'll just have to wait, 
then. Same as me. But it is nice 
here,” she assured me, “just settin’ 
quiet like — makes you think of 
long ago, when you just set. I don’t 
never set much. Me, I ain’t the set- 
tin’ kind.” I loved hearing her talk 
and quietly encouraged her. 

“Just sitting can be lovely, too, 
vou know.” 

“W-e-ll,” sighed, “I don’t 
know. Maybe you can set too much. 
I always worked hard, and couldn’t 
find much time for just a-rockin’ 
same as some do. I danced might- 
ily when I was young, but it never 
done no harm to my work. I was 
always out of bed fore sun up. 


she 
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That was the time I took to goin’ 
steady with Jean. We'd go any- 
where to dance. Looked like me 
und my sister was always waitin’ 
for the fishin’ boats to come back 
with our men, so we could all go 
dancin’ and good-timin’.” 

“T had an idea that you and your 
husband had been raising 
and cotton.” 

“Not when we were first married, 
non non,” she said with a long sigh. 
“But a little while after, I got to 
thinkin’ twarn’t really a fittin’ way 
for him to make a livin’. Chances 
were he'd git too fur away from 
me, and the priest saw me frettin’ 
and worryin’ so much he took him 
aside one day and showed him that 
fish-boats were for them as didn’t 
have a wife at home — and des 
enfants and more always on the 
way. Seven [ had altogether—and 
lost three more before my time. 

“IT sho’ thanked the Blessed Vir- 
gin for stoppin’ that fishin’, ’cause 
the very first boat that went after 
he stopped, got caught in a storm 
and took nearly all our men down. 
For a long time it looked like no- 
body had the heart for anything 
any more. We all stopped dancin’ 
and the fiddles were quiet, and we 
got to prayin’ more. I guess we 
hadn't prayed enough before that. 
Maybe we just needed straightenin’ 
out, and the Lord showed us the 
way.” 


sugar 


_- made her Cajun background 
so real and so vivid that you could 
see the lovely black-eyed girls with 
their fair skin and tiny feet as they 
waited to dance and flirt with their 
fishermen. I longed to go again to 
her little island, to gather remem- 


brances of childhood, when one 
spent days aboard a house-boat on 


the bayous. These were unforget- 
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table memories. It was the forest 
of the Sleeping Beauty and even 
more, a land of and 
a wilderness of primeval 
and untamed. 

The stagnant waters of the 
bayvous, I recalled, were muddy and 
sreen and as long as I can remem- 
ber, one was told that the rather 
sickening greenish scum was a 
source of diphtheria, so that in 
later years this color and diph- 
theria 


enchantment 
beauty 


became synonymous in our 
minds. However, this could not 
detract from the beauty, because 
the green was overladen with wild 
lotus blossoms or water lilies, as we 
called They 
srew in a kind of mad luxuriance, 
making many of the bayous almost 
unnavigable. 

Giant trees rose on 


them so long ago. 


the banks 

live oaks and weeping willows, all 
covered with drooping Spanish 
moss, or daddy greybeard, and in 
the springtime there would be wild 
honeysuckle, pink and fragrant, 
the vellow of wild jasmine and the 
deep the wild 
“Les fleurs sauvage,” 

them 


rose of magnolia, 
they ealled 
They all blended into an es- 
sence of exquisite perfume that you 
always associated with the bit of 
scent your Mother 
handkerchiefs. 


used on her 


Distiinnkaits wrote with rare 
beauty of this strange Paradise and 
its people, but it was of the more 
populous centers he wrote, and one 
wonders if he ever discovered the 
isolated little islands, where the 
heart and soul of an alien people 
dwelt. Here they were born and 
here they died, speaking a strange 
patois of “gumbo French.” It is 
they who gave the slurring sibilance 
to the word Acadia, causing it to 
sound like “Cajun” and it is by this 


WORLD 


word they are still distinguished 
from their fellow Louisianians. 


Tix clock ticked away the hour. 
Il was unaware of time. I think she 
might have been too, but finally she 
said: 

“Looks like I always got to wait. 
I don’t mind. Sort of peaceful like, 
and I likes it — just 
studdin’ and talkin’.” 

I was completely charmed by 
her. Lately her little island and her 
small world, had been in the news 

Paradise was yielding to man’s 
inevitable quest for hidden wealth, 
and the oil derricks made a sicken- 
ing picture in this exotic back- 
sround. It was the prospectors and 
the geologists and their entourage 
who were taking their story into 
the world again. They had come 
with money, and not only wanted 
to deface the land, but they wanted 
to dally with the island beauties as 
well. But this was not to be. Oil 
derricks, ves, but not their girls. 
Another generation? Perhaps. Qui 
sait?) Now, they were faithful to 
their own and Pierres and 
Alberts, and waited as breathlessly 
for their own men as had their 
mothers and their grandmothers in 
the faraway past. No stolen kisses, 
no furtive trysts beneath the moon 
with les étrangéres. No. 
Destiny had given a_ lifetime of 
work and = prayer and waiting. 
Waiting for the morrow and the re- 
turn of the boats and laughter and 
dancing—the courting and the wed- 
dings and the christenings. 


settin’ and 


Jeans 


To them, 


‘Tne voung ignored the oil derricks 
but they were rather disturbing to 
the older people. They shake their 
heads at these strange and noisy 


monsters, and wonder what it is 


that God intends for them. 
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, 


“If by God’s grace,” she said, “‘les 
étrangéres bring oil and we get a 
little money out of it, we will be 
happy, yes. We don’t need much. 
We have lived on our little place a 
long time, and we know hard work 
is good for us. Maybe we get a new 
school, maybe we get those new- 
fangled lights and there won’t be 
no need to clean smoky chimneys 
no more.” She shrugged. “But you 
know le bon Dieu knows better 
what is for us. We trusts Him, and 
we just kinda sets and waits and 
goes on workin’.” 


= stopped for a moment then 
went on again: “Wasn’t but one 
time we just had to pray to make 
us go on believin’. I heard Maman 
tell it many times over. Fifty-six, 
it was. They set it down in the 
Bible to show they still believed in 
Him and trusted Him. From what 
they tells, it seems it was like to 
Noah’s time. Water come right up 
over our houses—-seven foot, it was. 
Houses frail, too, and you 
needs a real strong house to take 
seven foot of water. I reckon I 
wouldn’t even be here, hadn’t it 
been for the good folks over on the 
mainland. Water brought diph- 
theria and fever, too. They didn’t 
have them new medicines way back 
then, and they say many of ours 
just choked and died. Bad times, 
they were. We're lucky now. 
Seems like things go better for us 

but that was an evil time. When 
the water backed off from us, 
everybody pitched in and helped 
everybody else, and they started all 
over again. Whole island was bare 
as your hand. Our folks never did 
set no store by plantin’ agin after 
that. ‘Le Diable got to pay us dam- 
ages, ves,’ was what they said, and 
it looked like our Lord saw that he 


were 


did, ’cause sho’ nough when the 
men got themselves started agin, 
and went out in their boats, there 
never was so many huitres. You 
understand, huitres? Vm gettin’ 
old. Can’t think so good no more 
and écrivisses (you know, écrevisse, 
yes?) I plum ferget that other 


name you got for ’em. She looked 
puzzled. 

“Oysters and shrimp,” I reminded 
her. 

“Oui, oui, now I know, yes. Des 
weet and shrimp.” 


66 

awe person to get to us,” she 
went on with her story, “was the 
priest. Dve heard tell of how he 
was a real messenger of the Lord, 
and he showed ’em all they better 
pray and thank Him for saving us 
as much as He did. Reckon they 
did, too, ’cause He ain’t never seen 
fit to overflow us again. 

“But why did they stay when 
they knew all this could happen 
again?” 

“Stay?” Her and = voice 
showed such amazement that T was 
stunned by my own faux pas. “I 
declare, T don’t understand young 
people no more. My people are tres 
fort. We ain't never quit no place, 
count of a little trouble. Not sinee 
we left up there North somewheres 
Nova Scotia] and we were drove 
that time. We been right here on 
this isle more’n a hundred and fifty 
years, and I reckon it'll take more’n 
a dipper full of water to git us olf. 
And if our Lord had wanted us to 
so, He wouldn’t have saved us. 
Non! Non! We got Injun blood in 
us, same as French, and we don’t 
scare easy like that. Uh-huh! Not 
us. We’s stout-hearted people.” 

“Indian blood?” I asked sur- 
prised. “I never knew that before.” 

“Most folks don’t know it, or 


face 
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clear ferget it. My people got 
started here over one hundred and 
fifty years ago. On the isle, I mean. 
Looked like they just warn’t home 
on the mainland, so when one of 
them pirates come here, and come 
back toward the Teche and bragged 
about how as men could live easy- 
like, trappin’ and fishin’, a hand- 
ful of us followed him.” I won- 
dered then if counted Laflite 
among her forebears. She seemed 
such a gentle soul to have sprung 
from. tiger’s blood. 

“Who was that?” 

She furrowed her brow thinking 
hard for the name, but she could 
not remember. 

“I’m gettin’ old, I can’t think like 
I used to. Time was when I never 
anything. People used to 
say I was smart ‘count of if I ever 
heard anything onee, | always could 
recall it. But my head is plum 
chockfull. When you gits old you 
got a lot to remember. 


she 


fergol 


He was one 
of those bad man’s men. The big 
one—that one they always talkin’ 
‘bout right now — that from 
over Baniterry. [Baritaria Island] 
La-somethin’ You’re younger’n me. 
You ought to know.” 

“Laffitte?” I asked. 

“Out, out,” she answered quick- 
ly. “C’est ca. 1 knowed if you’d 
call his name, ’'d remember—and 
a lot of other things, too. Oo, la, la, 
them men did anything. That first 
one that come here took up with an 
Injun woman, and they say as all 
of us, tous les deux cent got some 
Injun in us.” 

I looked incredulous. 

“We ain’t never been shamed to 
say so. Men is men, and we ain't 
never thought nothin’ ’bout it, ex- 
cept the good Lord made it that 
way and ain’t nobody’s word good 
as His’n.” 


one 
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She seemed to like to talk about 
the past, and her eyes became misty 
from time to time. From her mem- 
you knew that their little 
island had remained primitive. It 
seemed all but incredible that their 
only means of transportation should 
remain the Indian pitrogues and that 
the fishermen still went out in them 
and transferred to the bigger fish- 
ing boats that lay waiting for them 
some miles away. 

It had never occurred to these 
simple people to petition the gov- 
ernment to cut a deep channel in 
the bay, where sturdier craft might 
navigate. It was less than a year 
ago that businessmen had arrived 
from the mainland to make the 
change. All this excited and in- 
trigued the younger people, it 
seemed, but for those like this old 
woman to whom I was. talking, 
change and progress would mean 
little. The varying foibles of an- 
other world did not and could not 
interest them. For a little over a 
hundred and fifty years, life had 
remained static, fixed in time, and 
they were quietly content with their 
almost communal way of living. 

A priest came on alternate Sun- 
days to say Mass, and attend to the 
spiritual needs of the small com- 
munity, and this highlighted their 
days. There was no church, and 
Mass was said in the one available 
room adjourning the general store 
where the dances also took place. 


ories 


* a moment there was a hushed 
quiet in the room. 
lent and remote as though she were 
looking back into the cavaleade of 


She became si- 


her life. I looked across to the cov- 
ered receptacle which I had brought 
to Monsignor. 

“Would you like to see what J 
brought to Father?” T asked. 
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She got up and came over to the 
desk. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“A roasted chicken!” 

“Raised it?” 

“No-o!” 

She seemed quite puzzled. She 
just could not understand why I 
had had it roasted for him, if I had 
not raised it. 

“You bought it?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

“Uh-huh.” It was a lovely, golden 
brown, and our colored mammy 
had made it look very tempting. 

“Chicken’s high now. Brings a 
dollar and four bits. Knowed the 
time when you could git a fine young 
pullet for thirty-five cents.” She 
paused a moment, “You know I'd 
like a piece of chicken cooked like 
that myself,” she said wistfully, 


“but I don’t see so good no more, 
and I can’t do much cookin’.” 

She looked longingly at the 
chicken, and I was desolate. I had 
asked Father to tell his housekeep- 
er not to prepare an entree for his 
dinner, and.... 

At that moment, Monsignor en- 
tered his study, and with all the 
savoir faire of a Duke de Rohan or 
a Richelieu he said: “I see you two 
ladies are already acquainted.” I 
smiled. “You know it never takes 
me long.” 

“I gits acquainted easy myself,” 
she said. “Never had no trouble in 
my life in gettin’ to know folks.” 

Father smiled at me knowingly, 
surprised that I had found so much 
to interest me. What Monsignor 
still doesn’t know is how near he 
came to losing his chicken. 


Aubade: “Now All the Fears 
of Night Are Stilled” 


by RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON 


Now alt the fears of night are stilled: 
Dawn walks the depths, day runs the hill, 
Song shall arise since Love does still— 
Dawn lighting depths, day brightening hill. 


Fear fled away, Love fled ahead, 

None of the ways walk with the dead. 
Song makes plain what Love darkly said: 
None of His ways walk with the dead,— 
Fear fled away, Love fled ahead. 





Eugenie Sterilization Holds Jubilee 


by J. E. 


| is a quarter century since the 
U. S. Supreme Court declared eu- 
senie sterilization constitutional. 
Justice Holmes wrote the cight-to- 
one “Butler knows 
Holmes had 


decision. this 
earlier 


wonder 


IS sood law,” 
told a fellow Justice. “I 
whether he will have the courage 
to vote with us in spite of his reli- 
sion.” But that “fossil of ortho- 
had maintained his solitary 
Now one to 
“suller fools gladly,” proclaims his 


doxy” 
dissent. Holmes, no 
scorn for such medieval opposition: 

We more than 
that the publie welfare may 
call upon the best citizens for thei 
lives It would be strange if it 
could call upon those who al- 
ready sap the strength of the State 
for these 


have seen 


once 


not 
lesser sacrifices . . . in 
order to prevent our being swamped 
with incompetence The prin- 
ciple that sustains compulsory vac- 
cination is broad enough to 
cutting the Fallopian tubes.” 


cover 


- Ss fires a blast of final defi- 
ance: “Three generations of imbe- 
ciles are enough.” Holmes, the old 
campaigner (Merlo Pusey tells us 
in his biography of Charles Evans 
Hughes), “didn’t care a straw for 


the ‘social’ or ‘progressive’ legisla- 


COOGAN, S.J. 


tion he was said to be heroically 
defending. What he did believe in 
was the constitutional right of leg- 
islatures to experiment.” The State 
of Virginia wanted to sterilize to 
prevent a “flood of degenerate 
protoplasm,” and Holmes cleared 
the way. 

Few of the Liberals who rejoiced 
so spontaneously at the decision 
were aware of the facts of the par- 
ticular case. Nor did they take time 
for a balanced appraisal of the de- 
cision. But the years that have 
since passed and the bitter lessons 
they have taught have brought 
many even of the Liberals to a cer- 
tain humility. 
come to 


Some have even 
with the Moscow- 
learned lesson of Freda Utley, that 
“some absolute standards of be- 
havior are essential to mankind if 
we are not to return to the life of 
the brute.” 

Some, too, are sympathetic with 
the taught 


agree 


lesson fellow-trave ler 





John E, Coogan, S.J., Ph.D., in his pene- 


trating argument, lays bare the specious 


reasoning in the decision handed down by 
Justice Holmes twenty-five 


years ago. de- 


elaring constitutional 
Dr. Coogan is Director of 
the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 


eugenic sterilization 


in this country. 
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Eugene Lyons in that same Red 
school: “I have found the courage 
to declare that. . . . I abhor the 
vivisection of human beings for 
their own good.” Chastened tem- 
pers have prepared all to consider 
more critically both the facts of the 
case and the logic of the decision. 


‘Tae State involved was Virginia. 
Its compulsory | sterilization law 
had been passed in 1924; let Dr. G. 
B. Arnold, Superintendent of Vir- 
ginia’s State Colony for Epilepties 
and Feeble-minded, tell the sequel: 

“Since somewhat similar laws in 
other States had never been able 
to stand the acid tests of the courts, 
it was determined that the State 
Hospitals and the State Colony 
should share the expense of a 
friendly suit that would determine 
onee and for all the constitutional- 
ity of the Virginia statute. ... 

“It was decided that the Colony 
should furnish the first case. Dr. 
Priddy, then Superintendent of the 
Colony, chose Carrie Buck as an 
ideal patient. Carrie herself was 
definitely feeble-minded; she had 
a mental age of approximately nine 
vears. Carrie’s mother, Emma, also 
a patient of the Colony, was like- 
wise feeble-minded, to a_ greater 
degree, in fact, than Carrie. And 
to top it off, Carrie had given birth 
to an illegitimate child shortly be- 
fore her admission to the Colony, 
and that child, although less than 
one year of age, was regarded as 
definitely mentally deficient by sev- 
eral authorities.” 


‘Tnvs the case got under way. The 
sterilizers had their law and their 
perfect test case: Carrie Buck, the 
“feeble-minded daughter of a feeble- 
minded mother; the feeble-minded 
mother of a feeble-minded daugh- 


ter.” Then, in accordance with 
their law, the sterilizers appointed 
a guardian of Carrie’s legal rights; 
within two years they had their 
final Justice Holmes decision. Such 
is the story. The court record, pub- 
lished years later by Dr. Harry H. 
Laughlin of the Eugenics Record 
Office of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, enables us to tell the 
“story behind the story.” Dr. 
Laughlin was one of the two ex- 
pert witnesses from the Institution 
whose testimony resulted in Carrie’s 
sterilization as an hereditary de- 
fective. 

Dr. Laughlin’s court testimony 
declares, “These people belong to 
the shiftless, ignorant, and worth- 
less class of anti-social whites of 
the South.” (We may reeall Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s own “poor white” 
origin in Hardin County, Kentucky, 
and his comment: “God must love 
the common people, He made so 
many of them.’’) 

The sterilizers gave Carrie’s fifty- 
two year old mother, the under- 
privileged product of such a back- 
ground, a formal intelligence test, 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon, and found her (not the “im- 
becile” of the Holmes decision) but 
a moron. No word of the court rec- 
ord would indicate that she had ever 
spent a day in school; in any event 
her education was at least forty 
vears behind her. 

Carrie too (Holmes’s second gen- 
eration “imbecile”) was given the 
test and rated a moron. Attention 
is called in the court record to the 
fact that she had attended school 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, but 
“was able to attain only to the sixth 
grade.” Dr. Laughlin, in pointing 
out that deficiency, says nothing at 
the time of the further fact that 
Carrie’s schooling lasted but five 
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years. Surely a intelli- 
venee test that found Carrie advanc- 
ing each year with her class in the 
schools of the home city of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is more reliable 
than the Stanford Revision admin 
istered by the sterilizers. 


Q, Carrie’s daughtet 


third generation 
the court record notes that a 


described 


five-year 


Justice 
Holimes’s “inbe- 
cile”’ 


Red 


ving “evidence ol 


her as 
mental defec- 
The child 
month old 


Cross nurse 
tiveness at an early age. 


vas not than one 


when thus casually appraised; ap- 


WwWre 


horse- 


Red 


pramed, too, not even by a 


ind-bugey doctor but by a 
Cross nurse. 


What 


history? 


is the child’s subsequent 
Word from the Lynchburg 
State Colony, Colony, Virginia, is: 
‘According to our reeord the child 
died during 1932, as 
» result of She 


to have been very bright 


the summer ot 
measles. was 

ported 
md had completed the second grade 
Indeed, “three 


enough,” 


in school.” eenera- 


tions of imbeciles are 


Carrie Buek, the mentally normal 


but underprivileged product of a 
the 


“Very 


years schooling, and 
child found 
was duly sterilized by the 
state of 
ereditary detective 
No wonder the 
Washtneton would wash its 
hands of the case. acl 
that the sterilization was the direet 
result of the « 
f its representatives, testifving as 


‘ant five 
mother of oa 
bright,” 
overelgen Virginia as an 
Carnegie Institu- 
ion ol 
Despite the 


xpert testimony of two 


such and with all the prestige of 
that Institution behind them, the 
Institution denies responsibility; 
“in which the 
Carnegie Institution has had official 
relations.” 

But 


the matter is not one 


how could such a 


\THOLIC 


STroOss in- 


WORLD 


justice be perpetrated in our Ameri- 
ean courts? Did not Justice Holmes 
declare that “there can be no doubt 
that so far as procedure is con- 
cerned the rights of the patient are 
most carefully considered, and as 
every step In this case was taken in 
scrupulous compliance with the 
Statute and after months of observa- 
tion, there is no doubt that in that 
respect the plaintill ... has had due 
process of law.” 

It is true that in the Supreme 
Court hearing no denial was raised 
of the alleged fact of hereditary de- 


fect; the sterilizers had provided 


against that. The test case they 
chose was that of a poverty-stricken 
virl, a nobody's child born out of 
wedlock. Her only guardian was 
appointed by the very State that 
wished to sterilize. The guardian 
was paid, according to law, only $25 
for his efforts, no matter how long 
As it turned 
out, his remuneration amounted to 
$1.00 a month; yet it is obvious that 
in view of his neglect of his ward's 


they might continue. 


interests he was overpaid. Carrie 
had no funds for lawyer’s fees. The 
sterilizing State institutions would 
the friendly 
the sterilization itself would 
be the act of friends. 


“share expense of oa 


suil”: 


T 
HERE are in this famous Holmes 


decision several notable assertions 
other than the remark about “three 
venerations of 


have 


As we 
already Justice 
“We than 
once that the public welfare may 


imbeciles.” 
the 
more 


stated, 
Says: have seen 
call upon the best citizens for their 
lives.” Is this strictly true? Does 
the public welfare ever demand the 
the “best the 
sense that Vir- 
demanded steriliza- 


citizens” in 
the State of 
Carrie’s 


lives of 
strict 
einia 
tion? 
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For example, does the public wel- 
fare in time of war thus demand the 
lives of draftees? In World War II 
some twelve million were called to 
our colors; of these approximately 
one in fifty lost his life. The de- 
mand upon the enlisted was of 
course for service even in great dan- 
ger, not the giving up of their lives. 
Every possible expedient consonant 
with battle service was used to pre- 
vent loss of life among our forces. 
None but the highwayman demands 
the lives of the “best citizens”; and 
even he gives them an economic 
alternative. 


| Ho_Mes asserts too that 
“the principle that sustains compul- 
sory vaccination is broad enough to 
cover cutting the Fallopian tubes.” 
Is that a fact?) Between the two ac- 
tions is there a pertinent parallel? 
Compulsory vaccination is primar- 
ily and immediately for the health 
of the patient, only secondarily for 
the general public; whereas steri- 
lization is a mutilation of the in- 
dividual in hope of sparing the 
general public the reproduction of 
others of his kind. 

Moreover, vaccination leaves the 
patient organically integral; steri- 
lization leaves him a sexual cripple. 
Justice Holmes has probably said 
for sterilization as much as can be 
said for it but to little purpose. No 
wonder Prof. J. H. Landman, of the 
College of the City of New York, 
has described Holmes’s opinion as 
“astoundingly brief and unusually 
platitudinous. The jurist is discon- 
certed by the absence of citations to 
support its legal principles and the 
psyehiatrist and sociologist are 
equally surprised by the lack of a 
thorough understanding of the field 
of eugenics.” 

Such having been the facts of the 


Carrie Buck case and such the logic 
of the majority opinion as argued 
by the “Yankee from Olympus,” 
need we be too much surprised if 
the story of the ensuing quarter cen- 
tury of compulsory eugenic § steri- 
lization is not a gradual clarification 
and vindication of its social demo- 
cratic merits? Since the collapse of 
Nazi Germany, the United States is 
the only first-class power that steri- 
lizes its citizens. Even we sterilize 
in only a few more than half our 
States; since 1937 no State has been 
added to that number. And no 
State has shown sullicient conti- 
dence in eugenic sterilization to give 
it a thoroughgoing trial. 

In 1950 six States with steriliza- 
tion laws left them completely in- 
operative. Eleven others used their 
laws less than once a month. Even 
California, with 38 per cent of the 
eugenic sterilizations to date, has 
sterilized as of January, 1951, only 
19,698 although its present popula- 
tion is more than ten and a half mil- 
lions; in 1950 it sterilized only 2.6 
of each 100,000. This despite the 
fact that ecugenists commonly esti- 
mate that one to three per cent of 
our population is mentally defec- 
tive. 


I, general eugenic sterilization is 


enforced only among the poor; 
hence its exploitation of the de- 
fenseless usually escapes notice. 
Occasionally, however, admissions 
are made that all is not well. 

For example, Dr. G. B. Arnold, 
Superintendent of the State Colony, 
Colony, Virginia, acknowledges: 
“When the sterilization law was 
finally declared constitutional, there 
was a rush to sterlilize as many pa- 
tients as possible and as quickly as 
possible. In a number of instances, 
it is to be feared, too little thought 
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h The author 
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Says 
possibiltts 
and soctal 
especially ot Negroes 

ballot, 


on, racial 


education, 
toleration: in 
casually reports) even 
eastratt of custodial patients Ces 
eclally of Negro 


plinary reasons She 


disei- 
thinks the 
although con- 


males) for 


program democratic 


fined to the poor) because it has 


eneral consent’: vet she fears a 
vigorous enforcement would arouss 
Even the 


UNCO-Opel al 


crippling opposition 
she finds 
the State 


little financial support 


medical men 


tive, while Assembly cives 


But such arbitrary activity of the 


sterilizers is inevitable in view of 


the extremely abstruse nature of the 
mental defect which 
the law is intended to prevent, and 
the blunderbuss that results 
See for example the law in as ad- 
State as Michigan, ex- 
ceeded only by California and Vir- 
“sinia in its sterilization totals: 
“The State policy is to prevent 
the procreation . . . Of feeble- 


inheritance of 


law 


vanced a 


minded, insane and epileptic per- 
idiots, 


imbeciles, moral de- 


and 


SONS, 


cenerates, sexual perverts, 
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menace to so 

the State. The 
provisions of the act are to be lib 
construed — to this 
purpose.” 


likely to become a 


ciety or wards ot 


erally prevent 


ry 
in law provides that the test 
mony of any two reputable physi 
cians is legally suflicient to sterilize, 
although of course they may be the 
inkest amateurs in matters of psy- 
chiatry and the inheritance of men- 
tal defeet such men may 
decide what persons are thus detec- 
tive, whether they are likely to pro- 
create children de- 
feet, whether there is no probability 


Two 


with a similar 
that the condition of such defective 
persons would improve, whether if 
is to the best interest of such per 
sons and society that such mentally 
defectives should be sexually stert- 
lized 

Is it surprising that the charge is 
that but 
be thus compulsorily 
What steriliza- 
tion would a child be under whose 


so insistently mad none 
the 


sterilized? 


poor ean 
risk of 


father was able to provide compe- 
tent medical and legal assistance 

Surveying the sterilization. situ 
ilion among us, ts there any wonder 
that so competent a scholar as 
J. B.S. Haldane, professor of biol- 
ogy, University of called 
compulsory eugenic sterilization a 


London, 


“piece of crude Americanism”? On 
that William) MeGovern, professor 
of political Northwestern 
branded the 


as anti-democratic? Or 


science, 
University, eugenic 
campaign 
that Ashley Montague, professor of 
physical anthropology, Hahnemann 
Medical 


ists as 


College, describes eugen- 
“in general, sincerely en- 
thusiastic who are hon- 
anxious to be of service to 
their fellows, not to mention future 


generations, but they are also very 


persons 


estly 
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dangerous persons. A litthe knowl- large number of the most vocal eu- 
edge is a dangerous thing, and a genists fall into this category.” 
great amount of the world’s unhap- 1 

piness is due to sincere people who, Tn twenty - fifth anniversary of 
possessing a little knowledge, at- the Justice Holmes decision is being 
tempt on the basis of it to make greeted with no drumbeats by the 
decisions for others whose true na- common man in America. It sounds 
ture they do not understand and too much like the sort of thing that 
whose future it would be impossible Russian Communists delight to tell 
to predict. It is to be feared that a about us behind the Iron Curtain. 


Black and White 


by YETZA GILLESPIE 


( NBER untimely snow, 
An April flight, 

The new-plowed field 
Lay gliitering and white. 


Into the loosened earth, 
A blundering crow, 
Bitterly raucous, fal, 
And black as woe, 


Thrust an exploring beak, 
And then with startled caws, 
Hopped sidewtse, clumsy 

On his strange cold claws, 


Confused and angry, cursed 
His bitter plight 

Of too much contrast, 

\lren black, strange white 
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One eelebrated suicide, indeed, 
left a long last 


“| grew tired of trying to fill 


Who testament 
wrole: 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

Modern stories and porns, vood, 
bad reflect this 
emptiness, this despair Phe last 
Matthew Arnold’s “Dove 


has it: 


and indifferent, 
stunza ol 
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Beach 


for the world, which seems 
lie before us like a land of 
dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither 
nor light, 
certitude 
for pain: 
tnd we 
plain 
Swept with confused 
struggle and flight, 
Where tqgnorant 
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It is the utter lack of meaning. maintains 
Hubert N. Hort, that makes suffering unen- 
durable to modern man. not the 
itself. Onee he knows that “God 
whom He loves.” joy blots out the pain 


suffering 


chastens 
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We all know 
the man who keeps himself busy 
from morning to night. His activ- 
ity becomes an end in itself, a nar- 
cotic with no real purpose. He 
regularly cracks up finally, espe- 
cially in middle age when by all our 
usual standards, he is successful. 
There is, indeed, no health in us. 
Hamlet's brooding on suicide has 


up with busy-ness. 


been quoted so often, it seems, as 
the old lady said, to be nothing but 
quotations. Sleeping pills and gas 
and jumping out of windows and 
the modern gun have taken’ the 
place of the bare knife, that’s all. 

To the reader who reached 
this sad point, nothing more need 


has 


be said about how real this purely 
spiritual pain is. Anybody is free 
to eall it anxiety neurosis.  Psy- 
chiatrists are doing all right. We 
need a million more of them and 
then some more super-boys to heal 
the psychiatrists. 

We are remember, 
with the sort of pain that has no 
physical cause even though it often 
into high blood 
pressure or some other svinptom 
that the M.D. ean lay his hands on 


— are {wo important points 
to be made: First, we know that we 
much of this sort of 
There 
“He would not be 
were miserable.” 
satisfaction from 


coneerned, 


issues ulcers or 


choose dis- 


tress ourselves. is wisdom 
in the comment: 
happy unless he 
We get a 
worrying, 

Enduring a general sort of anx- 
iety, we project it, as the psycholo- 
sists say, on to someone or some- 
thing in our surroundings. Some of 
us spend our whole lives miserably 
certain that the souree of all our 
woe is our parents, our mates, our 
children or our jobs. We dislike to 
learn that the fault, dear Brutus, is 


real 


not in our surroundings but in our- 
selves. “It is so much more direct, 
striking, impressive and thus con- 
vineing,” says Carl Jung, “to see 
how it happens to me than to see 
how I do it.” 

This is the sort of truth so un- 
pleasant that anybody can see how 
it applies to everybody else. When 
men are afflicted, they look around 
for an excuse. That is human. En- 
during conflicts deep within him- 
self, a man is helped a little by 
blaming the world around him. 
There are many and excellent ex- 
cuses for being anxious and wor- 
ried and = frustrated these days. 
They have been with us for cen- 
turies. 


Tas second and main point is that 
no matter what faney words de- 
rived from the Greek that we use to 
describe our ills, the problem is re- 
ligious. Our aches and pains have 
to do with God. 

To quote Carl Jung again: 
“Among all my patients in the see- 
ond half of life—that is to say, over 
thirty-five—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort 
was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life.” 

“A religious outlook on life” is a 
vague term. The cure for the ill- 
ness of Western Man is Christian- 
itv. IT have thought about it many 
vears. There are other answers, | 
know. 

There is Buddha’s 
instanee, a 


nirvana, for 
doctrine which says a 
finally escapes suffering by 
ceasing to be. There is the consol- 
ing answer of atheism——nothing has 
any meaning, including suffering. 
Perhaps that is the best answer, 
especially for those who do not suf- 
fer very much. By that one, you 


man 


get rid of a load of responsibility 
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D, r of the suffering of Christ, at 
hsemane, on the Cross, can conn 
health The pain we endut 
pruning It is the pain 
ind kindly physician might 
noa child Or pr rhaps bet 
pain a child endures when 
ind hurts himself, 
i: man be born ag 
. the kingdom 
w birth is Baptism 
many a mo 
1S preceded 
by birth pan 
kills himself rath 
them He does n 
mes as birth panes 
that his pain may hay 
is not a Christian 
deeper that sorrow 
being the more | 
but it eould have 
riday meant Easter 
is transformed, 


whe 


is that egocenter | 
ive, that the Churel] 


pride One's se 


out and that ts a pain 


Indeed, misedu 


hu 


says , than a Shtens ’ than death 


We suller beeaus \ i\ itsel That, OWeY , is the law 
lost something, th N\ less, tha humility or suffers 
health, that peace and joy whic nx erly some modern souls re 


God willed us to have but which w the truth, “God chastens whom 


willfully rejee! Hence the OSS ( ves.” How arrogant that re- 
ind the d tedempti sentment is. Christianity has it that 
t Redemption we ee to US God Himself was humble and en 


nd today general dured torment 
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exempt?” is what the saints have 
Some 
have said it while enduring agony. 

“He who loses his life shall save 
it’ is no paradox. It could be 
crudely translated, “He who lets his 
die, real self.” 
The peace that passes understand- 
ing can then be his. 

It does not matter whether any- 
one likes the fact that God lets 
those He loves suffer. It is irrele- 
vant whether a 
all the 
fers anyhow. 


said to themselves for ages. 


discovers his 


ego 


man accepts the 
He suf- 
If he would be whole, 
he must know there is meaning in 
He must act on the belief 
that man is fallen, no good at all. 
He takes his suffering then as a 
He asked 


and <edemption. 


his pain, 


man takes his hangover. 
for it 


Ms ean learn then that his woes 
have meaning. The wholeness that 
the psyehiatric lads call the inte- 
grated personality comes of being 
born The death 
the birth pangs of the 


again. throes of 


the ego are 


new new life. God 
leaves us free to reject that new 
life. When we do, however, we are 
really only stupid, stubborn infants 
refusing the medicine that will cure 
us. We line up with Satan, arch- 
“T will not serve.” 

The most paralyzing fears, the 
worst humiliation, all the failures 
and frustrations and general neu- 
rosis of twentieth-century man are 
“God 


awareness, a 


egotist 


learns 


loves.” 


transformed, once he 
whom He What 
disgusting infantile louts we all 
would be, incidentally, if egottsm 
did not lead to pain. 


chastens 


T 

HERE is an answer to the prob 
lem of pain and evil. Man 
fallen to a low estate. To regain 
his spiritual stature he must strug- 
an uphill climb. Those who 
have been through it assure us that 
the joy they finally knew was worth 
the torment. We learn, at 
that all our gloom was “the shadow 
of God’s hand outstretched caress- 
ingly.” 


has 


ole 
Sie 


last, 
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other a hand but we find that 


Very eood to have ditterent spec 
ties and responsibilities in the 
if keeps us on our toes. 

“The pastor invited us { 
almost two Vears ago Wi Wel 
“lad to come. 


mostly 


The parishioners ar 
workers, except Lol 
who live on the twe 
to the West. IT don’t know if he 
quite knew what he was letting him 
self in 


nly or so taro 


Assistants are 


a 
But Nt 


for, Parish 

pretty new in this re 

took the chance together 
“Little by 

clear, A 

sinee the parish had been founded, 

sO We that first. Tt 


et the parish 


little Our tasks bees 
census hadma’t been taken 
sel about dl in ; 
was a good way to in 
loners, vet 


some veneral idea ol 


What problems there were in) the 
area, and explain some of our plans 
lo them. They didn’t know what 
lo make of us, but on the 
were cordtal, those 


fallen from the 


Whiol 


even Who had 


uWwily Chureh 


W, met those in the parish who 


the ladies 
teaching eatechism, 
and the neighborhood Catholie Ae 
tion leaders. We got on very well 
After all our 
parish, to make it 
somebody 


were already helping out, 


who had been 


lask is to renew the 
live again. It 
else is doing part of the 
job, there’s plenty left for us to do 
Catechism 


The 


inntiv been carrving on catechetieal 


classes soon became mts 


job. old lady, who had val 


work for twenty vears, realized that 


She could hand over her burden 
Without fear of its being necleeted 
T have three groups of public school! 


kids. - try to help them live as 


Christians and not pump them full 
of theory only. 


“We 


began to be 
sunply by 


aclive in. the 
daily 
It doesn’t take much speci | 


litures 
Mass 


voing Lo 


REVIVAL 


training to realize when people are 
So we starled the dialogue 
Mass in Latin with the help of some 
of the older children from the cate- 
chism groups. 
well now. We replaced the invo- 
eation to our Lady at the O.lertory 
with oa appropriate hymn. 
Little by little the parishioners are 
responding, 


asleep. 


We are doing quite 


more 


We were able lo sing 
all of the Midnight 
Mass. It was quite an occasion for 
the whole parish, really 
lable. 


new Easter 


untoreet- 


+e ‘ 

( RE for the very small children 
is one of the big problems ina 
worker neighborhood, and since this 
is a recently built section of town, 
the usual services available to small 
children are not vet organized, so 
Colette and Marie are filling in that 
sap as best they ean. Its a real re- 
lief to parents to know that com 
petent help is available in time of 
need. They don’t hesitate to ask 
cither,—the word gets around. 

“Marie became a minor celebrity 
after had litthe Andre 
through a pretty severe CONCUSSION, 
Mothers come to her to ask for ad- 
vice on lots of minor problems and 


she nursed 


the local doetor tells his) patients 
to call her in to change a dressing 
or to give a hypo. So you see we 
weren't long in finding work. 
“Actually our big 
finding local leaders. 


problem is 
You see we 
think of our job as being tin a sense 
Stabilizers, filling in emergeney 
needs, helping the local people. Ot 





While in France last Fall. Sally Cassidy 
looked into the activities of the 
Parish Assistants. an organization new in the 
Chureh and composed of different: groups: 
religious in habits. religions whe 
weal ordinary clothes and regular lay people. 
Miss Cassidy tells us of the splendid work 
being done by 


Various 


modern 


these devoted women. 





THE ¢ 
course the parish is the parishion 
ers’ job much more than ours. Wi 
try to spot people and = get 
them interested in some spectalized 
Catholic Action movement, 
that’s not their line, 


whether th will help 


likely 


publie scl 


mwaken people to then 
lies, then it’s up to them 
il will ar i lot 


been het iwhil 


ry 
= | She Cres how shu 


happened to a nterested in 
ork “Oh. TL was 


dent he 


this 
clive in the 

} vemment,” shi answered 
Phat opened up the apostolate 
rie When I left | | 


fairly had a religious voea 


schoo 
sure | 
lion, the question was where to 

Phe Orders that | knew were good, 
but T felt that my particular train 
ing in the apostolate, my particular 
experience of religion made me an 
unsuitable candidate. — | 


weccustomed to taking the 


Wis too 
iniliative, 
And 


consecrate 


1 was too secular, if 
vet I felt that IT must 
myself wholly to God 

i friend of 


you will 


Fortunately 
mine knew 
problem and su 
into the 
aunts 
“Actually the 
that 
religious, nol 
wt\ clothing 


in modern 


thout my 
that I look 
Parish Assist 


ested 


work ol the 


people and 

this field are not 
do all of them wear 
There are 

habits, 

ligious like me 


work in 


religious 
there are. re 
who wear ordinary 


clothes and there are 


people. 


regular lay 
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“Tl wanted to be a nun, so I chos« 
that particular form of parish as 


sistant 


Our own group—there are 


a modified Fran- 
it’s really 
don't 


about getting home at any particu 


eighty of us—has 


cisean rule. modified, 


for instance I have to worry 


lar time. That would be unrealistic, 
the work W ¢ 
that we 
according to the spirit of 
St. Francis, but it’s up to us to see 
to al 


eiven the nature ot 
cl 1 think 
trv to live 


it’s fair lo say 


that we don’t negleet our lite 


of prayer. We are dehb 
keeping rules at a minimum); toi 
one thing we've only been in exist 


rately 


ence some thirty vears, for another, 
Parish Assistants are pretty mew in 
the Church. We 


where we fit.’ 


| 


have to find out 


| ASKED her if religious in lay dress 
caused difficulties with the 
parishioners. She laughed and said 
‘Actually our problem was rathet 
that 


Huns 


any 


they wouldn't believe we were 


They keep looking for the 
But | 


ning to 


veil think we are begin 


understand each other 
Fortunately 


doesn't 


now. our being re 


seem to hurt 
the local lay leaders 
We make it perfectly clear that we 
are not here to usurp their respon 
sibility but to help them. Actually 
a Parish Assistant should be at the 
St rvice 


ligtous Oul 


contact with 


of the active laity, sending 
them likely people, not building up 
a competing group of her own. We 
try to be very honest about this. | 
think | 


so far.” 


may Say we've succeeded 


tAAAAAAALALAAALA 





~ From My Window 
v4 ee in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


y 
1 He other day | paid a visit to Farnborough Abbey. The Abbey has a 
special historic interest because in its crypt lie the bodies of Napoleon III, 
the Empress Eugénie and their son, the Prince Imperial. The Empress, 
in exile, built the Abbey which until recently was tended by French Bene- 
dictines of the Solesmes congregation. But owing to the lack of voca- 
tions, it has now been taken over by the Benedictines of Prinknash. These 
Benedictines were originally Anglicans, but they were converted en masse 
and allowed by Pius X to carry over as a community into the Church and 
siven the privilege of retaining the white color of their Anglican habit. 
This little piece of history is rather by the way, as I mention my visit 
to Farnborough for a very different reason. When I was there I was 
taken by the Prior (who is, as it happens, a convert son of the famous 
English cartoonist, Heath Robinson) up the stairs to a mysterious room 
near the top of the house. There a monk was engaged in strange activi- 
ties. He was bending over a kind of electric cauldron, and rubbing away 
at little vellow balls. Soon he had fixed these balls to a complex spinning 
machine, and he was handling skeins of the loveliest, lightest, golden silk. 
Yes, he was engaged in the manufacture of natural silk from silkworm 
cocoons, an enterprise now so rare in this country that, apparently, there 
is only one other person industrially engaged in the process. Not unnat- 
urally, therefore, the silk he was spinning at the time was for the purpose 
of helping to adorn the Queen on Coronation Day. 


A, the Prinknash mother-house. where ceramics and pottery are a 
thriving business, Benedictine monks are making busts of the Queen and 
other Coronation souvenirs, and T understand that the same is happening 
at the Cistercian monastery of Mount St. Bernard, near Leicester. 

These are just rather interesting Catholic examples of a feverish activ- 
ity that is now taking place all over Britain: preparing in hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways for a day that is to be celebrated as never before. Certainly 
my memory of the coronation of George VI suggests that on this occasion 
everything is going to be on a wholly different scale. No doubt, this is in 
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part due to a keener merela spressly connects the anointing of 
sense and | th fact that i ines in his own dav with the 
‘shows” tend to become b momting of Saul by Samuel 
bigeer, as history ¢ son: but muel Actually, the Christian rite devel 
of it is certainly accounted | 1) oped inooa somewhat haphazard 
the faet that we hay ig TT fashion lt is met with in three 
voung queen, and a qu med different streams of eeclestastical 
elizabeth history The earliest ts the corona 
Now Catholies themselves Som lion of tl Roman emperor in Con 
introductory remarks wndiente, at lantinople, a stream which e rried 
certainly not lageing behind thet rin the Eastern rite until the fall 
countrymen ins thet {hyustass f ¢ nstantinople in tos. and was 
and this despite th et that then picked up by Russia in its 
roval familyw is not Catholt hu ronation of the Russian tsar. 
Protestant: that the Queen bears % t comes the stream within 
name with bitter Catholte mem hich the coronation of Western 
ries: and that she is to b wed = kin leveloped aceording to_ the 
ina Venerable buildin vhos Wi ro rite This originated in 
rigin and history are a glory of thi Spain in the seventh century, and 
Church, leveloped along parallel lines in 
Phere are many reasons for th Eneleond and Franee It is in fae 
but with the study of the Coronats the stream from which the corona 
rite, Catholic minds are beeomin tion of Elizebeth TE will be derived 
more aware of the truly Catholic n Lastly, there is the stream begun 
lure and stentficanee of a ceremor th th coronation of Charle 
vhich, alas, is now Protestant macne from which the subsequent 
thought therefore thatmy American  coronations f Holy Roman Km 
Catholte readers might be interested perors flow 
fo know a little m bout tl hit 
tory of coronations, and how th A. RY from this last, origins are 
now practically extinet rite links rather obscure, as is also the growth 
with Catholie teachin tbout th the eeremontal attached and in 
Stat terpretation of the significance of 
ray th rile Nevertheless, there is. a 
I, momting ind crowning. of very marked interconnection — be 
hinges figures in the Old Testament Iween all three streams illustrated 
nd already the ceremony sets. th in the fundamental similarity of the 
kin ipart as speetally strength ceremonial 
ened by the Spirit of the Lord, after In cach ease, the rite includes th: 


cer plance by the people, who pom 





with the king in making a covenant 
: Phere is much these davs in our American 
with God | | : 
nw : papers rbout the coming coronation ol 
There tis, however, no clear con Queen Elizabeth Hof England. But Michael 


nection between the coronation. of de la Bedoyere treats of one ispect of the 


kings in Christian times and. pre ceremony which is not to be found in a read- 


in of our er thar press. He describes the 


Christian times, though Doetors of : , os : 
Choreh coronation tradition and rite and 


> I Christian ‘iter : , P 
the hureh and hristia writers maintains that in spite of the transition from 
later connect the two svimbolealhy Catholic ta Anslican carensiion. the encom 


St. Gregory the Great. for ex unple, tial Catholie eharacter of the rite remains 


FROM MY WINDOW 
election of the king or a trace of it: 
the oath taken by the king to rak 
justly and according to the kiws of 
the land; the anotnling in a cere 
monial very closely resembling th 
consecration of a bishop; the bles 
ing in the of the Church 
the covenant made between 


and people; 


name ol 
king 
Mass 


Be) 


and of course the 
or, Loday, Communion service 
to which the 
Moreover, there 
oreal 


Whole ceremony 


is” throughout 


Slmiihar between the ear 
thie { 


ture of ececlesiastical and 


Ly 


ments worn, and are a WIEN 


rovial 


L, is worthwhile considering each 
of these briefly in order to tndteat 
both the spiritual and the temporal 
Whole function. 


The election, o1 


“recognition,” 


aspects ol thie 
as ibis now entled 
and the oath undes 
line Catholic teaching about society 
and the State Society ted by 
a covenant or contract to which thi 
a party, and in the au 
thority of the State divine authority 
Neithes 
the ruler nor the people are abso 
lute. Only God and His 
absolute, and the ruler is God's dele 


is Crea 
people are 
and popular consent tuse 


baw oar 


gate or agent in applying God's law 


to temporal affairs within ano os 
dered soctely. 
On the othe 


tution of 


hand, in the consti 
a society and in tts ways 
manner of life, poley, 
that can be 
the Natural 1. 
tion, 


there is much 
deeid ad, withits 


aw, according to tradi 


freely 


taste, varving human views, 
historical evolution, poliev suited to 
Phus the law 
of the land is an application of the 
Natural L: but suited and elabo 
rated according to the tradition and 
venius of a people, whose consent 
is fundamental. 


changing siluations. 
Ww, 
The king is there 


fore bound to promise obedience to 
the law of God and the laws of the 
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country. ‘To rule arbitrarily would 
be to break his oath and the 
rights of authority vested in) him. 

In wilh all this it 
well lo remember that, however far 


lose 


connection is 
from the ideal many a kingly con- 
duct was, many contemporary dem- 
ocratic theories are by comparison 
ulterly immoral. The sovereignty 
of the people, as often interpreted, 
involves. the that the people 
not bound by the law of God 
man. Such a claim 
lueely arbitrary and tyrannical, and 
it finds its logical conclusion ina 
Hitlerian or Stalinist election. It is 
also, illustrated British 
constitutional law, according — to 
the of Parliament is 
supreme and can legally enact any- 
thing it wills. 


View 
are 


and 


is abso- 


alas, in 


which will 


In effect, if a House of Commons 
majority passes a law imposing the 
all the population, then our courts 
would have to punish, according to 
the law, all bear 
There is no legal redress. So fat 
have evolved from the times 
when coronations were more than a 
ceremony! 


practice, say of contraception, on 


who children. 


we 


T 

ih anointing of the king 
often considered in the Middle 
to be a consecration, ranking with 


was 
Ages 
the sacrament of Confirmation 
Orders in conferring a 
on the who 
made a “meirla persona,” 
and half priest. 


or 
“character” 
monarch, was thus 
half lay 
In some rites it was 
expressly called a sacrament. 

This view was strengthened by 
the nature of the rile 
and the vestments assumed during 
it. These in facet approximate very 
closely to an episcopal conseera- 
tion. The oath, the litany, the “Venr 
Creator,” the Colleets, the Preface 
Consecration. prayer, the 


coronation 


and 
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anointing, the delivery of the royal 
syinbols, and the Mass, follow on 
another in both rites, differences be- 
ing due to different functions, such 
as delivery of a scepter rather than 
a crozier. The roval vestinents are 
clearly a form of alb, dalmatic, stole 
and cope. 

Despite Uppearanees, however, 
and despite many unofficial views 
to the the 


never sanctioned the view 


Chureh has 
that the 
conferred a 


contrary, 


coronation ceremony 


sacrament or even a quast-sacra- 
ment, nor that the king held a status 
intermediate 
lavman. At 
that it is 


special means of receiving a special 


between priest and 
could be held 


a sacramental, that is, a 


most it 


erace entirely dependent on God's 
mercy. 

\ sacrament, on the other hand, 
in virtue of its institution by Christ, 
conters a special erace in the vers 
fact of 
as the recipient is In a 


its being conferred, so long 
valid state 
to receive it. 

Historical further- 
more shown that the similarity be- 


research has 
tween the roval robes and ecclestas 
tical due to the 
former imitating the latter in order 
to C1ve 


> 


vestments Is not 
a sacred significance to the 
rite, but to their com- 
mon derivation from Roman seeculas 


dress. 


coronation 


In both eases what had once 
been secular dress was adhered to 
in the ceremonial. And this is con 
sistent with the fact that early coro 
nations were far simpler rites than 
later ones. 

The development of the ceremony 
along the lines of an episcopal ordi 
nation was due to the medieval love 
of pageant and ceremony. In the 
Roman coronation rite itself, the 
ceremony was kept simpler, and the 
oil of catechumens, not chrism, was 
used for the anointing 
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In fact, what really remains of the 
undoubted — spiritual 
the coronation ceremony as directly 
the royal 
blessing by the Church, which was 
in it trom the beginning and sur- 
vives throughout. The reality and 
importance of this blessing makes 


character of 


affecting office Is the 


the coronation ceremony approxi 
mate more nearly to the marriage 
than to that of ordina- 
tion or episcopal consecration. In 
the case of marriage, the 
sacramental union ot 
the administrators are 
band and wife mutually. 

In the coronation ceremony, the 
Church, in the person of Pope or 
sishop, blesses the monarch on the 


ceremony 


priest 
blesses a 


which hus 


oceasion of his solemn undertaking 
to be 


God's 


God's legate in 
rule in 
with that promise over the people 


who 


preserving 
law, to accordance 
have in some way elected o1 
for that great office. 
But in this case, there Is no sacra- 
ment, 


chosen him 


sy — 

He whole tradition, which | have 
tried very briefly to describe, makes 
it amply clear that in the mind ot 
the Church and the custom of Cath- 
olic countries a very great spiritual 


attached = to 
Even the 
with 
ceremony underline this fact. Nor 
ean it be denied that the Church’s 
close association with it was the re 
sult of its insistence that political 
authority is essentially a spiritua! 
and moral affair, and that all hu- 
man societies are subject to the law 


significance was the 


CA\- 


the 


crowning of kings. 


agverations associated 


of God, while also involving some 
kind of covenant or contract be- 
tween the people and God in the 
name of the anointed king. 

The elements involved here may 
change enormously with political 
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evolution, but in themselves they 
must always carry the same spirit- 
ual and moral sanction. They in- 
volve the condemnation of all abso- 
lute authority in the hands of men, 
whether kings, people or parties. 
The Catholic coronation tradi- 
tion and rite in fact so very 
strongly established that in Britain 
the change of religion involved very 
little evternal change in the cere- 
mony. ‘The Mass, of course, disap- 
peared, and the Anglican Com- 
munion service took its place, and 
we have the strange case of the coro- 
nation of James II, a Catholic sov- 
ereien, 
it stood 


stands, 


Was 


He accepted the service as 

and still substantially 
with the Anglican Com- 
munion service lopped olf, 


r) 

/ the Catholic point of view, 
the most significant and unfortu- 
the oath to 
maintain the Protestant religion by 
established. This relatively 
modern innovation was recently the 


eause of 


nale change has been 


law 


some rather bitter contro- 
versy Which arose in an odd way. 
An Anglican bishop was anxious to 
explain away this Protestant decla- 
ration because it obviously militated 
against his own view that Anglican- 
ism today is the same as the Catho- 
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lic Church in England before the 
Reformation, minus Papal author- 
ity. Plenty of Catholics were found 
to answer the Anglican bishop, no 
difficult task in itself. 

But in one respect the bishop was 
right as against some of those who 
answered him. The Protestant oath 
is an illogical addition to the real 
nature of the Anglican coronation 
ceremony Which, apart from it, is in 
externals almost wholly Catholic. 
Even the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is involved in so many words 
in the Communion prayers 
during the service! 

I hope, then, I have said enough 
to show that however unfortunate 
from our own Catholic point of view 
is the transition from Catholic 
coronation to Anglican coronation, 
any study of the history and nature 
of the rite is bound to bring out its 
Catholic nature and to 
illustrate Catholie teaching and feel- 
ing about political societies. 

Nor do we happen to live at a 
time when mankind can afford to 
neglect that Catholic teaching about 
the spiritual and moral limits with- 
in which earthly rule must remain 
if it is to be for the real good of the 
people, and not for their enslave- 
ment. 


sald 


essential 
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BY Robert Kass 


‘N 
cis physical advantage save a 
third 


lay ished 


dimension process has been 
upon a glossy and intoxi- 
trio of short 
bled under the single heading, The 
Story of Three Loves. 
mental film is completely bathed in 


Love: 


cating stories assem- 


This senti- 


the melancholy variety in the 
story of the fragile ballerina who 
loves a darkly handsome choreogra- 
pher only to pirouette out of his life 
Death beckons; the 
whimsical variety in the tale of a 
modern-day witeh who transforms 
in adenoidal child) into an 
more adenoidal young blade for one 
night so fall in love 
with his French governess; and thi 


forever when 


even 
that he ean 


ennobling variety in the account of 


it reckless aerialist who 


teams up 
with a war widow who has lost the 
desire to live. 

The 
thr ¢ 
lished 


connection between these 
tales is very casually estab- 
but it is sufficient to give 
that unity for which Holly 
strives so valiantly in- the 
Moira Shearer, 


she might well crack 


them 
wood 
omnibus-type film. 
looking as i 
in two at moment, dances ex- 
quisitely in the first sequence—the 
best of the lot- while James Mason 
draws again upon the moody solem- 
nity with which he made a name 


any 


for himself in The Seventh Veil. 

The fable, a mixture of 
the supernatural and the precious, 
doesn’t quite come off simply be- 


second 


cause neither Leshe Caron nor Far- 
ley Granger has suflicient style to 
sustain the 
this sort of 
Angeli is 
Kirk 


enchantment 
thing demands. Pier 
somewhat and 
Douglas rather too toothy in 
the last sequence which, while over- 
long, will draw you to the edge of 
the strength of its 
unnerving 
Final score: two hits, one 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


delicate 


wooden 


your seat on 
and 
quences. 
foul ball. 


tense trapeze Se- 


‘ 
_* SILVER WHIP is a well-man 
ised Western which I fear will re- 
main unappreciated at the box of 


lacks both 
flashy star names to attract 


fice since it 


and 


technicolor 


paving customers. And it is a pity, 
too, for The Silver Whip tells a story 
that is considerably out of the well 
furrowed rut. The central 
the manner in which 


idea is 
and 
inexperienced stagecoach driver 


a callow 


crows up to his responsibilities after 
causing, at indirectly, 
hold-up. His best 
friends are a hearty pair one a 
flashy gent quick with the trigger 
to solve all difficulties; the other the 


least two 


deaths in a 
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sheriff, a sober citizen who sub- 
scribes to law and order. 

These opposing viewpoints burst 
into open conflict, with the boy 
caught in the middle, when the gun- 
happy fellow leads a surly mob to 
the town jail to lyneh the hold-up 
men who are awaiting trial. At that 
specific moment only the boy is 
guarding the prisoners and it is his 
choice between lawlessness and or- 
der which transforms him from a 
youth into a man. 

Harmon Jones has directed The 
Silver Whip in clean-cut’ fashion 
and the result reminded me 
and then of that classic Western, 
The Ox-Bow Incident (also a box- 
office failure!). Robert Wagner is 
completely sure of himself as the 
fledgling, while Rory Calhoun and 
Dale Robertson are thoroughly be- 
lievable as his friends.--20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


now 


Rive p Hircncock has strayed 
even farther from his customary 
mayhem to give usa character study 
of a young priest who becomes inno- 


eently involved in avery 
murder in I Confess. The crime is 
merely incidental and is taken care 
of in the first five minutes of the 
story. After that Hiteheock is con- 
cerned only with the problems of 
the priest who is kept from reveal- 
ing the identity of the killer because 
the man, a worker around the ree- 
tory, has made his confession to 
him. 

The police, unfettered by the seal 
of the confessional, proceed me- 
thodieally to collect evidence, all of 
which points to the priest as the 
killer. He was, it seems, with the 
murdered man’s blackmail victim, 
a married woman, on the night of 
the crime; two little girls swear 
they saw a black-robed figure leav- 


INeSS\ 


ing the scene at just the time of the 
slaying; the married woman admits 
that she is still in love with the 
hero although their romance was 
broken off when he chose to become 
a priest; a blood-stained cassock is 
found among his things. And 
through all this damning testimony 
the priest remains silent. 

The tautness with which Mr. 
Hitcheock has handled this’ basi- 
cally static conversation piece is as- 
tonishing. It is unfortunate that 
the screen play was entrusted to 
George Tabori and William Archi- 
bald, playwrights, who see the story 
in terms of the stage. With a more 
camera-conscious script, Mr. Hiteh- 
cock could have speeded up the 
tempo remarkably. 

But in spite of its lack of move- 
ment, 7 Confess is an enormously 
interesting film. Made on location 
in Quebec, Hitchcock has squeezed 
drama even from the shots of the 
historie old city steeped in Catholic 
tradition, its towering architecture, 
its stonework, emphasizing always 
the unshakable foundations of the 
Church. One point, though, Hitch- 
cock should have caught — for a 
priest roughly buffeted about by 
circumstances, the hero apparently 
has very little recourse to God. In 
only one sequence during his ordeal 
does it occur to him to seek comfort 
in the Almighty. 

The performance of Montgomery 
Clift as the priest is flawless. Even 
in the flashback scenes in which he 
is a youth in love, Clift imparts a 
sense of sober reflectiveness to the 
character so that his renunciation 
of his girl and his decision to be- 
come a priest develop logically. 
Anne Baxter, on the other hand, 
looks a bit too hard and steely as 
the girl and the harsh photography 
is most unflattering. Karl Malden 
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ind Brian 
Aherne as the crown prosecutor are 
this thoughtful, adult 
Warner Brothers 


as the police detective 


first-rate in 
drama 


D, vorrers of Giovanni Guareschi’s 
satirical pieces on Communist set- 
the 
priest in a small Italian village will, 
on the whole, be quite satisfied with 
The Little World of Don Camillo, 
a Franco - Italian production with 
English subtitles. 
helo 
curious 


backs at hands of a vigorous 


I could not, how 
the 
manner mn the anti 
Communist of the stories had 
that the 
between cleric and Stalinist 


disturbed by 
which 


ever, being 
tone 
been softened so conflict 
is one 
of innocuous rivalry, something like 
those old Cohen and Kelly come- 
dies of the 1920’s. Don Camillo 
and Peppone are essentially 
pleasant fellows out to do what they 
can to help their village. Only their 
methods seem at odds. While this 
benevolent little com 
edyv which shrewdly skirts around 


very 


makes for a 


the serious struggle between Church 
and Communism, it 
rather distressing 

As entertainment, though, TJ) 
Little World of Don Camillo is a 
sunny frolic. 


struck me as 


Fernande! fits exactly 
Guareschi’s conception of the pug- 
nacious priest, not beyond employ- 
ing his the spiritual 
effect upon his 
adversary. Gino Cervi is brusque 
but likable as the Red mayor. With 
the sequel already in production in 
Europe, I only hope that director 


fists when 


seems to have no 


Julien Duvivier will inject a little 
more of the astringent flavor of the 
original stories.—I.F.E. 

A VERY trying musical, Small 


Town Girl, makes an utter waste of 
the talents of a competent 
This technicolor dumpling has to 


cast 


THE CATHOLIC 
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do 
ley Granger) who is caught speed- 
ing through a sleepy town where he 
is promptly jailed for thirty days 
by Robert Keith, the judge and 
heroine Jane Powell’s father. Be- 
hind bars, Mr. Granger gradually 
succumbs to the bovine charms of 
country life and to the simperings 
of Miss Powell whose glowing good 
health and freshly-starehed frocks 
open his eves to the inadequacies of 
his show-girl fiancée, Ann Miller. 
Need | go on? 
comes off with any measure of sue 


socialite (Far- 


with a carefree 


The only one who 


cess in this soporific enterprise ts 
Bobby Van as a local boy who would 
do almost anything to get away to 
the bright lights of the New York 
stage. Considering what was going 
on around him, | could certainly 
his point. Metro - Goldwyn- 
Vayer. 


See 


B.: Horr and Mickey Rooney an 
unlikely pairing at first glance 

team up in an extremely 
musical comedy, Off Limits. 


animated 
But 
tireless though THlope and Roones 
they must seat in the 
shade Eddie Mayeho" 
Mavehoff is 


a pompous staff ser 


are, take a 
whenever 
the 


hilarious as 


comes on seene, 
seant with a Napoleon complex wh» 


tries to make fight-trainer Hope and 


bantam-weight Rooney into MP 
material. The story heaves and 
hulls a lot of the time but then 
Maveholl appears with a few of his 
inimitable facial expressions and 
reduces everything to chaos. To 


steal the seene from either Hope on 
> 


ooney is no simple feat and vet 
Maveholf tosses it off as a mere 
havatelle. Off Limils belongs exclu- 


sively to him. Paramount. 


= STORY OF MANDY, a British 


drama, offers some instructive ma 
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terial on the latest techniques in 
teaching deaf children to become 
self-suflicient and even to learn how 
to talk. The seenes inside the Royal 
Residential School for the Deaf in 
Manchester are an absorbing busi- 
ness. However, the film departs 
from the strictly factual to look in 
from time to time on a_ personal 
plot involving the child’s parents 
who become estranged over the 
husband’s stubborn refusal to give 
the school a chance. What 
like an alfair between the wife and 
the headmaster doesn’t help any 
either. In the end, the husband, a 
remarkably dim-witted specimen at 
best, reluctantly admits his mistake 
and domestic bliss is restored while 
Mandy continues at the Institute. 

Phyllis Calvert is excellent as the 
wife, as is Jack Hawkins as the pa- 
tient Young Mandy 
Miller is up to the standard of Eng- 
lish child actors as the handicapped 
heroine in this most unusual pic- 
ture. Paling - Universal - Interna- 
tional. 


looks 


headmaster. 


— ING the evele of science- 


films, oa 
coneern, A-Men 
turned out its 
Magnetic Monster. 
ily impressed by 
phernalia — like counters, 
radioactivity, electron microscopes, 
and a giant brain machine known 
as M.A.N.LA.C., along with the cor- 
respondingly bewildering voeabu- 
lary to go with all this, T found The 
Maqnetic Monster rather seary. 
What baffled the A-Men this time 
round was a peculiar atomic ele- 
ment which thrives on electric 
power and doubles its size and feed- 
ing capacity every eleven hours. 

It was obvious even to me that 
there to be enough 


fiction new production 
Productions, has 
first effort, The 
Since I am eas- 
scientific 


geiger 


para- 


wasn't going 


electric power around to keep that 
thing going for very long and so | 
was right in there perspiring with 
the A-Men while they rushed the 
pesky element by jet plane to an 
undersea lab in Nova Scotia where 
they hoped a delatron would blast 
the element to bits before its next 
feeding time. 

Most helpful in manufacturing 
the proper amount of terror in this 
tale is some footage of a very scien- 
tific nature which I suspect the pro- 
ducers collected from an old Ger- 
man movie. (Was it Gold, perhaps? ) 
It is cleverly blended in with the 
present-day photography to make 
the sub-oceanic explosion a_para- 
lvzing climax. The actors in this 
film, in case you care, are headed by 
Richard Carlson and King Dono- 
van who seemed to understand their 
duties._-United Artists. 


* * * 


Ty IN BRIEF: 


The problem of what to do with 
ex-officeholders seems to have been 
solved to some degree by Meet the 
Veep (N.B.C.), a quarter-hour pro- 
gram on which Alben W. Barkley 
chats informally with Earl Godwin, 
a newspaperman, about political 
problems of the day, interspersing 
these discussions with humorous 
anecdotes about his days as second- 
in-command under Mr. Truman. Of 
course, it helps if former officials 
are as amusing and well-informed 
as Mr. Barkley who has the same 
gift for effectively understating his 
point that Will Rogers had. One 
complaint: Let Mr. Barkley have 
the fifteen minutes to himself, with 
a guest if he chooses. Mr. Godwin 
keeps interrupting at the wrong 
times and more than once has 
ruined the punch line of one of the 
Veep’s particularly good stories. 
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R , 

Meversine the situation of the 
dumb blonde 
pher, Private Secretary (C.B.S.) is 
that she oucht to be be- 
hind the desk while her boss is rele- 
vated to the outer office 
other end of the dictaphone. 
after Ann Sothern 
muddle headed employer 
ter), head ol 
from 


standard stenogra- 


so smart 


and the 
Week 
her 
Don Por- 


an advertising agency, 


week Saves 


making a complete fool ot 
but the 
der to admit, on a 
Hero, another TV 


situation-comedy line. Miss Sothern, 


himself humor ts, | shud- 
par with Mi 


horror in the 


a brittle comedienne when she has 
worthwhile material, ought to slip 
out of ill-advised 
hastily and noiselessly as possible. 


; PHE MENJOU, 


actor 


this venture as 


a popular filin 


whose movie jobs were 


and 
after he spol e out 


curtailed 
the Red 
Hollywood, has fortu- 


strangely sharply 

against 
menace in 
nately found employment on TV in 
entitled Favorite Story 
N.B.C.).) Mr. Menjou functions in 
much the wav as did Irene 
Dunne on her Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars He intro- 


a SeTics 


sane 


series a year AZo. 


duces the playlet for the week and 


sels the scene, 


Then he steps aside 
except for an oceasional bit of ex 
planation during the story. Whil 


this is distracting, it is even more 


WORLD 


a serious waste of Mr. 
talents. He be integrated 
more closely into the dramas them- 
relieved of the tire- 
some job of bridging gaps in the 
narrative, 


Menjou’s 
should 


selves and be 


in case you haven't as vet caught 
This Is Your Life (N.B.C.), you may 
the 


television 


well be missing one of most 
touching experiences in 
Whether or not 
venuine 
front of 


another matter, of course. 


drama. you ap- 


prove of seeing emotion 
an audience is 
The set- 


up of the show is to have as guest 


paraded in 


for the evening some unsuspecting 
person with a particularly interest- 
ing background and then, to his sur- 
prise, bring on, in person, various 
friends or relatives who were con- 
nected with an important event in 
the guest's life. 

Even when the the 
ning is a film celebrity like Rock 
Hudson, or a singer and ex-AA 
member like Lillian Roth, or the 
refugee woman separated for al- 
most a decade from her son, the im- 


star of eve- 


pact of watching these people react 
to figures from out of the past is 
almost sure to bring a lump to your 
This 


Cameras 


throat and tears to your eyes. 
Is Your Life has the TV 
peering right down into the hearts 


of its guests. 





BY Euphemia Van 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY.—Hlow rich the 
Elizabethan theater was for all its bare 
boards. It had poetry! Not all the 
beautiful panoply and it was truly 
beautiful of the recent Civil War 
musical brought a single aspect of the 
period as vividly to mind as_ the 
three actors in modern dress reading 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s epic John 
Brown's Body into microphones. 

The idea was Paul Gregory’s and 
Charles Laughton has accomplished a 
magnificently selective job in = con- 
densing the long poem to the conven- 
tional theatrical time interval. Mr. 
Laughton has strengthened his players 
with a sensitively dramatic musical 
score by Waller Schumann, sung by a 
choir who are also responsible for the 
sound effects. The choir sits in 
shadow on Stage Right. Stage Left is 
the trio of “readers”: Judith Anderson, 
Aaymond Massey and Tyrone Power. 
There is far more freedom of move- 
ment than in Don Juan. The trio ex- 
change places and microphones; occa- 
sionally retiring back stage from their 
red cushioned bench. 

After the tense prologue on the Slave 
Ship where its human cargo comes 
alive with its stench and “the breath- 
ing, always the thick breathing and 
the shivering cries,” there come al- 
most in entirety the breathless capture 
and hanging of John Brown at Har- 
pers Ferry. Lincoln and Lee appear 
in two great passages and Laughton’s 
version then concentrates on the pro- 
tagonists of North and South: Jack 
Ellyat of New England and Clay Win- 
gate, the aristocratic Georgian of Win- 
gate Hall. 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


Mr. Massey creates both the picture 
of Lincoln and of old Cudjo, the but- 
ler of Wingate Hall. Miss Anderson is 
Clay Wingate’s mother but = Sally 
Dupre is only envisioned in a waltz. 
The idyl between Ellvat and Melora 
Vilas, daughter of the migrant settler, 
stands out in poignant relief, with 
Ellyat’s escape after Shiloh, his meet- 
ing with Melora in the Tennessee for- 
est, his recapture, his gaining his free- 
dom through an exchange of prisoners. 

To Tyrone Power as Ellyat is given 
the description of the repulse’ of 
Pickett’s charge on Cemetery Hill. All 
of Gettysburg seems to be fought in 
those few moments. The War has been 
over a year before Melora and Ellyat 
can find any trace of each other. Their 
meeting is told in three lines: “So he 
perceived a slow cart creaking up a 
slope of hill, drawn by a 
gaunt as poverty and 
woman with great eyes.’ 

Each one of the great trio is superb 
in clarity of thought and diction. John 
Brown’s Body is a unique and magi- 
cal experience. All homage to those 
concerned in its production— and to a 
poet!—-At the New Century. 


horse as 
driven by a 


, 


WONDERFUL TOWN.—It was funny as 
a book, it was funny as a play, it was 
funny as a picture but, set to music as 
Wonderful Town, My Sister Eileen is 
funnier than ever! Jerome Chodorovy, 
who dramatized Ruth MeceKenney’s 
story, has now collaborated with Jo- 
seph Fields; the lyrics are by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green; the musi- 
cal score by Leonard Bernstein; the 
direction by George Abbott and Don- 
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ald Saddler and the finely imaginative, 
witty and pleasing décor is the cre- 
ation of Raoul Pene du With 
tosalind Russell topping that list it is 
no wonder that Wonderful Town has 
become a “smash hit.” 

Greenwich Village in Pene du Bois’ 


S01S. 


designs, becomes a story book fancy 
but there is still the very base base- 
ment apartment where Ruth = and 


Kileen spent all their time in the play 

there still the passing feet, the 
subway blastings and the poodle who 
his the window. It’s 
there that the girls sing “Oh why, oh 
Ohio,” the reprise 


are 


sticks nose in 


why, did we leave 
of the evening. 

Bernstein’s mastery of orchestration 
points up al! the comedy and makes 
doubly hilarious the brilliant quintet, 
half pantomime, half sung called “Con- 
versation Piece” at the girls’ ill-fated 
dinner party in their backyard. George 
Gaynes brings a good voice and pres- 
ence to “A Quiet Girl” and pretty Edith 
Adams as Eileen warbles “I Never Felt 
This Way Before.” 

“One Hundred Easy Ways to Lose a 
Man” is Miss contribution 
and it’s her generous, ingenuous, an- 
gular Ruth with her half rueful but 
jolly humor who casts her spell over 
the show. 

There’s a long, 
Wonderful Town 
den. 


Russell's 


for 
Gar- 


ahead 
Winter 


long run 
at the 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST.—"It may be 
described as unactable,” said Brandes. 
But two queens, Elizabeth and Anne 
of Denmark once laughed at its fastidi- 
ous humor which satirized the high- 
flown verbiage of Lyly’s euphuisms 
und imitated them so well that they are 
as tedious to our ears as the originals! 
Not nearly enough credit was given 
to Albert Marre who injected into this 
earliest and most artificial of Shake- 
speare’s comedies the vitamins of con- 
temporary values. 

It was at Marre’s Brattle Theater in 
Cambridge, Mass., that Love's Labour’s 
Lost was first produced wiih an Ed- 
wardian setting. In stock Renaissance 
the characters would have 
been as far removed from us as their 
language but in an Edwardian frame 
their stilted words had some of the 
sentimental appeal of an old valentine. 


costumes, 


WORLD 
the King’s palace was a gray stone 
pseudo-gothiec English country house 


with its park and ornamental water, 
its terrace and rose twined gazebo. 
In tweeds, as at Sandringham, the 
King and his friends greet the Prin- 
cess Who puffs up in a Stanley Steam- 
er; her ladies in dusters and goggles. 
Costard was a costermonger; Dull, the 
viHage Bobby; Holofernes an Oxford 
Don and Sir Nathaniel the timid cu- 


rate so prominent in’ Edwardian 
comedy. 
Although Shakespeare Jabeled the 


scene, Navarre, it was clearly his own 
English countryside and to have the 
Don and the Curate cheating at cro- 
quet and drinking tea helps immeas- 
urably their cumbersome comedy. 
The fantastic Spaniard, Don Armado, 


was brought much closer” by his 
sramophone and hammock.  Shake- 
speare had tried to liven his own 


play by giving his Frenchmen contem- 
porary names and the play takes on 
some real animation by Act IV when 
the King and his friends, who had 
forsworn all women for three years, 
discover each other’s love sonnets. 

Two moments of emotion were also 
achieved when the Princess hears of 
her father’s death and when Don 
Armado, challenged by Costard to fight 
him in his shirtsleeves, tries to cover 
his pride and then is forced to con- 
fess, “I have no shirt.” The embar- 
rassment shared by the audience was 
a tribute to Schildkraut’s perform- 
ance, 

The honors went to Schildkraut’s 
Armado and Philip Bourneuf’s [Holo- 
fernes. Nancy Marchand was a stately 
Princess; Meg Mundy, Rosaline and 
Hurd Hatfield, the Curate. Jerome 
Kilty had more animation than elocu- 
tion as the King. 

The set by Robert O’'Hearn made fine 
use of perspective. —Presented by the 
New York City Drama Company. 
MISALLIANCE, — The 


second comedy 


by Shaw to have its American pre- 
micre this season, proves itself a bet- 
ter play than The Millionairess de- 


spite the latter’s brilliant production. 
Written in 1910 and published in 1914 
along with a preface on Parents and 
Children, Misalliance started out as a 
study of a self-made man and a peer 
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and their respective offspring and 
then followed the author’s lively imagi- 
nation down some unexpected by- 
paths. 

The action is condensed into one 

crowded afternoon in the sumptuous 
Surrey home of John Tarleton, manu- 
facturer of the famous Tarleton Un- 
derwear, and thanks to underwear 
profits, Miss Hypatia Tarleton has be- 
come aflianced to the anemic young 
son of Lord Summerhays, a veteran 
diplomat. “My brothers and_ sisters 
aren’t in the least like me,” explains 
Bentley. “They're the regular thing 
vou always get in the first batch. 
By the time I was born, the old couple 
knew something. So I came out all 
brains and no more body than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

In answer to her mother’s question, 
Hypatia cries, “Who would risk marry- 
ing a man for love?” Bur she’s fond 
of Bentley and he never bores her and 
what's the use of waiting for the ad- 
venture that never happens to a girl 
of middle-class respectability? And 
then bang—down through the green- 
house crashes a plane with a _ tall 
aviator! 

The aviator escapes the glass but not 
Hypatia, the forerunner of Ann in 
Van and Superman. Hypatia’s ro- 
mance is balaneed by the pursuit of 
the next visitor, a Polish trapeze ar- 
tiste, by the other males and counter- 
pointed by the arrival of a cantanker- 
ous little blackmailer from London 


who suffers some bewildering experi- 
ences, 
Mr. Shaw must have enjoyed writ- 


ing Misalliance. I's full of rippling 
laughter. The characters are his usual 
individualists and all ean speak for 
themselves well according to 
Hypatia. Very ably directed by Cyril 
Richard. Barry Jones is full of dis- 
arming geniality as the too vital John 
Tarleton and Dorothy Sands is his 
“Chickabiddy,” Mrs. Tarleton. Tamara 
Geva is the devastating Pole and Rich- 
ard Kiley the aviator, with Roddy Mce- 
Dowell as the impossible Summerhays 
who kicks and screams when he loses 
his temper. John Boyt has provided the 
exotic house described by Shaw and 
now everyone who missed Misalliance 
at City Center can visit it at the Ethel 
Barrymore, 


too 


PICNIC.—It all takes place on Labor 
Day in the backyard of a small house 
in a small town somewhere near Kan- 
sas City. The backyard is shared by 
Mrs. Owens and Miss Potts. Mrs. 
Owens is a young widow witi two 
daughters: Millie, a high school girl, 
athletic and plain while Madge, who 
works in the Dime Store is beautiful, 
so beautiful that the son of one of the 
richest men in town is in love with 
her and Mrs. Owens is giving a Labor 
Day picnic with Miss Potts in the hope 
that Alan may propose to Madge be- 
fore he goes back to College. 

Unfortunately lonely, good-hearted 
Miss Potts can never refuse any young 
man looking for work and this morn- 
ing she has just given a big breakfast 
with pancakes to a vagabond Her- 
cules. Intuitively Mrs. Owens dis- 
trusts him but when Alan surpris- 
ingly hails Hal Carter as a fraternity 
brother, Mrs. Owens reluctantly in- 
vites Hal Carter to come to the picnic 
with Millie and from then on every- 
thing goes wrong. 

William Inge, author of Come Back, 
Little Sheba, has sensed with graphic 
perception the effect of six feet of un- 
inhibited young manhood in sudden 
proximity to four women — four be- 
cause Mrs. Owens rents a room to a 
schoolteacher, Miss Rosemary Sidney. 
To Miss Sidney, Hal Carter represents 
all the dreams of her frustrated ro- 
mantic life and her unexpected re- 
actions bring a crisis to the placid 
bachelor life of the small shopkeeper 
who has persistently remained not a 
“boy friend” but a “friend-boy.” Miss 
Potts’s reaction is to bake an extra 
large chocolate cake. 

For Millie it means the discarding 
of dirty blue jeans and misanthropy 
and the borrowing of a muslin dress 
from Madge, and to Madge there comes 
the quick realization that Hal Carter 
physically —is twice the man _ that 
Alan is. ‘That is the tragedy because 
Hal Carter, as Mrs. Owens had sur- 
mised, turns out to be a bounder and 
it seems that Mrs. Owens will have to 
relive all the cruelties of her life with 
Madge’s father. It seemed inevitable, 
however, as she had no other standard 
to offer her daughters than a precari- 
ous gentility. 

Mr. Inge, the 


limited to physical 
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plane, has created some characters 
who are doubly real through the ac- 
tors and Mr. Joshua Logan’s direction. 
Peggy Conklin is full of appeal as Mrs. 
Owens; Janice Rule as Madge is really 
starry eyed; Ralph Meeker is every 
inch, Hal Carter. Without slighting 
Kim Stanley, Ruth McDevitt and Paul 
Newman as Millie, Miss Potts and Alan, 
special mention must be made ol 
Kileen Heekart as the schoolteacher 
and Arthur O’Connell as her “friend- 
boy.” Jo Mielziner’s set combines 
realism with his sense of composi- 
tion.—Al the Music Bow. 


ON BORROWED TIME.— It’s always re- 
assuring to find that old friends 
haven’t changed and actually it seems 
that Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
L. E. Watkins’ novel has increased in 
substance since its production in 1938 
with Dudley Digges and Frank Con- 
roy. ‘There is also the opportunity 
now to see the favorite comedian of 
sO many musicals make his dramatic 
debut on the legitimate stage at sev- 
enty-six and it is indeed a rare Oppor- 
tunity to enjoy Victor Moore! 

Just the reverse to the deprecating 
Vice-President, Throttlebottom, in O/ 
Thee I Sing, Moore’s Gramps in On 
Borrowed Time is a mettlesome old 
fellow who wins two bouts with Death 
for the sake of his orphan grandson, 
Pud. But though Death is a key char- 
acter in the play, there is nothing 
macabre about Mr. Brink, as dapper 
as he is unobtrusive and persuasive. 
Poor tired Granny welcomes Mr. 
Brink’s visit and only asks to finish 
knitting Gramps’ socks. Gramps him- 
self had nothing against Mr. Brink ex- 
cept that Gramps was determined to 
keep Aunt Demetria from claiming 
the care of Pud. That was why 
Gramps had to keep Mr. Brink in the 
apple tree. 

There is more tension than I re- 
member in the original production 
when Gramps holds the Sheriff at bay 
and makes the doctor experiment with 
the poison and the fly to prove that 
nothing can die while the apple tree 
imprisons Mr. Brink. All the pathos 
of Mr. Moore’s old clowning fills the 
moment when he finds it’s too late to 
tell Granny that he’s sorry for saving 
the words she didn’t like. 


Leo G. Carroll, as usual, is just right 
as Mr. Brink and so is Beulah Bondi 
as Granny. ‘The rest of the cast: 
David John Stollery as Pud; Thayer 
Roberts as the Doctor; Melinda Mar- 
key as Marcia Giles, are excellent but 
it’s Victor Moore who is the beating 
heart of the production. Not only 
Granny and Pud love Gramps but 
everyone in the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater. 


HAZEL FLAGG.—*I want some fun,” 
said Hazel Flagg when she heard she 
had only three more weeks to live. It 
was really old Dr. Downer’s fault for 
misreading the X-rays but when Every- 
where magazine offered poor little 
Hazel, supposedly dying of mercury 
poisoning, three weeks of fun in New 
York, Hazel felt it would be more than 
ungrateful to decline and persuaded 
Dr. Downer not to admit his mistake 
until after their New York visit. So 
Hazel and the doctor leave their vil- 
lage in Vermont and are met with 
shouts of welcome in Manhattan where 
a round of such festivities as jibe 
agreeably with musical comedy pro- 
cedure begin: a fashion show; radio 
broadcast; a dance competition at 
Roseland; the Mayor’s luncheon. The 
inevitable dream ballet is also inter- 
polated but it’s a funnier one than 
usual. 

Helen Gallagher, whose eccentric 
dancing won the cleanest laughs in 
Pal Joey, sings and dances Hazel with 
expressive vim and, though the ballad 
of Laura de Maupassant on the banks 
of the Seine has very little to do with 
the tale of Hazel Flagg, Miss Gallagher 
sings it in a style all her own. What 
adds warmth to all the farcing is Tom 
Mitchell’s sympathetic playing of the 
rueful old country doctor. Benay 
Venuta is the smartly rampant pub- 
lisher of Everywhere with John 
Howard as the editor who falls so 
melodiously in love with Hazei. As 
His Honor the Mayor, Jack Whiting is 
most personably reminiscent of a for- 
mer incumbent of the title and revives 
the appeal of old vaudeville days with 
his cane and soft shoe routine. 

The book by Ben Hecht, the music 
by Jule Styne, the décor and cos- 
tumes by Harry Horner and Miles 
White, the dances by Robert Alton are 
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smart and fast moving. There is a 


modified strip tease dance before the 
Mayor. The whole show is really epito- 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 
SouTH PAcIFIc. 


iestic. 


Still filling the Ma- 


January, 1951 
Guys AND Do.tis.—The tour is still 
postponed. —At the Forty-sixth Street. 


THe KING ANp TI. 
James. 


Also filling the St. 


May 
THE Moon Is Biur.—tThe smart little 
comedy which is better behaved than 
its lines suggest. Aft the Henry Miller. 


December 


THE Fourproster. Soon going on 
tour with Sylvia Sidney and Romney 
Brent.—-Al the Golden. 


February, 1952 


Pat Jory. Musical 
story and pretty songs. 
hurst. 


with sordid 
At the Broaa- 


July 


WisuH You Were Here. Boister- 
ously elaborate musical about a sum- 
mer camp in the Catskills. Staged by 
Joshua Logan.—-At the Imperial. 


November 


BEATRICE LILLIE with Reginald Gar- 
diner.—-Two rare comedians offer an 
evening of their old favorite songs and 
monologues.—-Al the Booth. 


December 


DiaAL M For Murver. —Maurice Evans 
in an exceedingly neat British thriller. 
—At the Plymouth. 


THE TIME OF THE CucKoo,—A well- 
written drama without moral stand- 
ards with Shirley Booth as a school- 
teacher visiting Venice.—.Al the Em- 
pire. 


mized in the title of the original story 
and screen play—Nothing Sacred. 
At the Mark Hellinger. 


REVIEWED 


January, 19535 


TimME Ovur For GINGER. — Pleasing 
comedy with Melvyn Douglas and Polly 
Rowles as the parents of the three high 
school students.-—At the Lyceum. 


THe SEVEN YEAR IrcH.—Practically 
a monologue by Tom Ewell—a come- 
dian of great variety but the only joke 
in the play is adultery.—Al? the Fulton, 


February 


THE CHILDREN’S Hour.—-Strong re- 
vival of Lillian Hellman’s tragedy of 
two schoolteachers who are the inno- 
cent victims of a very ugly scandal. 
Al the Coronet. 


March 


SeEASoN.—A garment in- 
dustry farce which brings the Yid- 
dish comedian, Menasha Skulnik to 
Broadway.-—At the Cort. 


THE FIrru 


THE CruciBp_LeE.—Arthur Miller’s 
powerful drama of Salem’s” witch 
trials with Arthur Kennedy, Beatrice 
Straight, Walter Hampden and Jean 
Adair in an excellent cast.—Al_ the 
Martin Beck. 


THe Love or Four CoLtone rs. —Dis- 
appointing imaginative play by Usti- 
nov in which Rex Harrison plays the 
Devil and Lilli Palmer is four different 
Sleeping Beauties and very lovely she 
is in each costume.—At the Shubert. 


MIpSUM MER. Geraldine Page who 
brought many to see her in Greenwich 
Village is now equally successful as 
the patient wife in a boarding house 
on 14th Street in 1907. Extremely well 
acted, the play though slight is al- 
ways interesting.—At the Vanderbilt. 












































NOVELS REVIEWED 


SIGNS AND WONDERS 

by Leo Brady 

Dutton. $3.00 
This is the storv, told with deft 
economy of and incident, of a 
man who bears the publie reputation 
of being a Prominent Catholic Lay- 
man. After a complex of experiences 
he comes to know himself as a man 
who, after all, really believed in noth- 
ing but his own dignity. After a series 
of reverses, assaults on his childlike 
and appallingly literal assumptions, 
Andrew Carnahan changes-——-this time 
not in romantic self-deception--from 
Pharisee to publican. 

This novel by the author of The 
dae of Doom achieves its best effects 
is an index to certain current Catholic 
attitudes and problems in this coun- 
trv. Chief of these are the discus- 
sions and minor skirmishes on such 
matters as race relations and meeting 
the problem of objectionable movies 
by placards and picket lines. An- 
drew’s family is somewhat too neatly 
assigned to symbolize the world whirl- 
wind that meets the American Catho- 
lic: one daughter is married to a Prot- 
estant; another seems to be interested 
romantically in a Jew. 

As for the sons, one has died in the 
war; another returns from the semi- 
nary, announcing he has no vocation. 
Much too pat is Andrew’s expectation 
of a miracle on his own behalf. Also 
contrived is the parallel crisis of his 
being forced to cope with the possi- 
bility that Christ had appeared in a 
vision to the Jewish theater manager 
who, it seems to Andrew, mocks at 
public decency. However skillful are 
the many contemporary touches, the 
types, the attitudes, they are too many 


scene 
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and too formally reconciled to 
vinee. And Andrew himself, that man 
of small belief, simply is not there 
not vitally present to be himself be 


lieved in. 


con 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST 
by John Phillips 
Harper, $3.75. 

With the publication of this novel the 

sad young man of Scott Fitzgerald's 

dav, the Jazz era, takes on a new and 
perhaps final public character. In the 
eves of the present generation the sur 
vivor of Prohibition, flapperdom, and 
the crash is simply the Old Man, sub 
iect of mild ridicule but not 
“And if the Old Man convinced 
that he had made a sort of anarchy of 
his life, vou might envy him that 
privilege but you certainly did not 
blame him for it. Your life would be 
pretty different from his. You tock 
heart from the algebraic consolation 
that two minuses must make a_ plus.” 

Mr. Phillips’ book offers the alge 

braic consolation of showing in cir- 

cumstantial detail the lives thus far of 
the gencration of poor-rich boys who 

up to experience World War II 

If vou were George Marsh you inher 

ited money, went to a good prep 

school, and then to Harvard. Your 
father, “fa crazed Peter Pan,” had dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly by acquit 
ing the DT’s before he was twenty-one 

Your mother, known by her nickname, 

‘Baby,” went through a series of mar 

riages and divorcees. (Prize days al 

school were always confusing; moth 
ers never bore the surnames of 
and new. stepfathers 
almost annually.) 
The narrator, Gus 


DAY 


revoll. 
you 


Srew 


their 
sons, appeared 


Tavlor, a “sour- 
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ball? who could boast neither divorce 
nor suicide in his parentage, has the 
requisite blood lines without the 
money. Gus draws up the bill of par- 
ticulars, reports the aimless conversa- 
tions, the gargantuan drinking sprees, 
the ineffectual stabs at careers of his 
friends in the charmed circle of the 
damned. When George Marsh_ post- 
pones marriage to Lila, “a gorgeous 
ninny,” to carve out a principality in 
Texas, Gus and Lila improve the New 
York scene by becoming lovers. 

And in the end, as Scott Fitzgerald 
so amply proved, the victor belongs 
to the spoils. The Second Happiest 
Day is detached and critical, imply- 
ing judgment that remains hidden in 
unstated algebraic formula. 


TO THE MOMENT OF TRIUMPH 

by Pamela Frankau 

Harper. 33.50 
The novel, Allen Tate not long ago 
observed, “has at last caught up with 
poetry.” Miss Frankau’s most recent 
one, clearly in the modern tradition, 
is an example of a novel which in- 
tends not only to portray but, in the 
manner of poetry, to mean. In addi- 
tion, the book is laced through with 
quotations and echoes from a= great 
many English poets, chief among 
them Kipling, Francis Thompson, and 
Belloc. 

Even beyond the touches contrib- 
uted through the quoting of Thomp- 
son and Belloc, there are Catholic over- 
tones of some interest. In a novel 
whose values are a combination of the 
secular and spiritual, with a seeking 
for the things of God after the man- 
ner of T. S. Eliot, the Catholic over- 
tones document a contemporary scene 
aware of, but far from being domi- 
nated by, them. Thus the great blus- 
tering villain of the story, a man 
whose loves are “flawed by belief in 
ownership” always goes —one of his 
wives had been a Catholic—to a Cath- 
olic church to pray. And there is a 
French actress—a_ saint manqué 
straight out of the pages of Mauriac. 

To the Moment of Triumph is inter- 
national in setting, with the country 
estate of an English lord of the press, 
New York, and Martha’s Vineyard pro- 
viding the chief scenes. J. G. Baron, 
the Fleet Street publisher, “ta granite 


goblin,” is at the center of a web of 
intrigue and then of slow self-discov- 
eries. His bland way of purchasing 
the talents and the very lives of others 

he is able to love his son only after 
the latter is dead and can be safely 
memorialized provides the novel’s 
focus. His daughter Celia and her 
lover, Harry Levitt, progress) from 
crass defiance of J. G. to a kind of 
triumph over self. 

The book’s final values of course 
still reflect the bent and incomplete 
secular pattern which accepts divorce 
and other worldlinesses; yet it must 
be said that all its major characters 
change, and for the better. 


THE PASSION BY THE 
by Truman Nelson 
Doubleday. $3.95 

Brook Farm, that “coterie of ex-minis- 

ters, idealists who believe in the divin- 

itv of labor” as it is described here, 
has been a source of attraction and 
derision ever since it was founded. 

From 1841 to 1847, the community of 

scholars who tried to be farmers and 

farmers who tried to be scholars, 
maintained itself preciously in West 

Roxbury, near Boston. Emerson, Mar- 

garet Fuller and Orestes Brownson 

visited briefly to lecture; Nathaniel 

Hawthorne lived there for some 

months as a Farmer. 

Mr. Nelson devotes the bulk of his 
novel to Brook Farm’s last, sad days, 
long after Isaac Hecker and Haw- 
thorne had departed. (Long, too, 
after the departure of some of the 
historical personages he portrays as 
still remaining.) Though Brook Farm 
began in a fervor of high-minded 
Transcendental piety, it later became 
a Socialist experiment after the school 
of Fourier. In addition to the tensions 
caused by Fourieristic social thought, 
Mr. Nelson insists, there were those 
caused by the impact of Fourier’s theo- 
ries on free love and the relation of 
the sexes. 

His distorted emphasis of Fourier- 
ism at the Farm is an unhappy mis- 
representation of a movement which, 
whatever its absurdities, was in many 
ways the flowering of American ideal- 
ism. There are some good scenes and 
touches, of course: glimpses of Emer- 
son and a passage showing Orestes 
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Brownson thundering away at a lee 
ture in the boiler) room. But the 
whole has a rancid air in its sickly 
and exaggerated portrayal of the 
Farmers’ concern with the flesh. 
Mrs. Katherine Burton’s Paradise 
Planters gives a much more accurate 
and balanced portrait of the Brook 
Farm experiment. 


A TIME OUTWORN 

by Val Mulkerns 

Devin-Adair. 33.00 
Once, in Dublin, a man challenged the 
novelist Sean O’Faolain on the habit 
novelists have of portraving “normal 


people like ourselves” as eccentric or 


navel. “T wave,” savs O'Faolain, “a 
secret glance around me. All quite 
battv.” Although A Vime Oultworn is 


not without an eccentric or two, only 
the most thin-skinned Eirephile could 
object to the author’s warm vet noi 
uncritical portrayal of Irish types. She 
is not out to exploit the new Ireland; 
still less is she about the condescend- 
ing business of trving to “understand” 
it. 

Miss Mulkerns is simply of it, of the 
generation which came to articulate- 
ness and awareness during the recent 
war. She accepts a fluid society and 
celebrates a pleasing variety in people 
and their usages without harking back 
to history. In the person of her hero- 
ine, a voung girl in love with a 
weakling, she is sensitive to sights and 
sounds: “a Dublin voice” or “a Cork 
voice” elicit her interest and com- 
ment. Maeve Cusack’s story is a slight 
one; only her fresh view of things and 
her independence of spirit save it 
from triteness. This book, like the 
mainland and islands it depicts, is 
“dream-touched,” at once “remote and 
austere” and familiar. 


THE STONES OF THE HOUSE 

by Theodore Morrison 

Viking. 33.50 
When Andrew Aiken, opening the 
window of his country place, heard 
the young frogs chirping in the pond 
he thought “Put in a voice for life 
while you can.” Andrew's view of his 
position as acting president of Rowley 
University, where he so crushingly 
knows “the cheat of expectation and 
the misery of reward,” is that some- 


how he can put in a voice for life. 
Hle sees institutionalism’s dead hand 
everywhere and pygmy forces con- 
tending for empire. He must preside 
over faculty warfare, reconcile the 
claims of fraternity row with the 
necessity for using fraternity land for 
a needed library. Neurotic professors 
(one turns out to be certifiably mad) 
and callow students deflect his plans 
and purposes. 

To sustain him Andrew has an at- 
tenuated, sensitive New England con- 
science and a distrust of power, par 
ticularly his own. What good, he won- 
ders, does it do to do good? The ques- 
tion is not without relevance, and not 
without its special difliculties at Row- 
ley, which has slipped from vague 
Episcopalian moorings. Doing good, 
it appears, elastically includes assist- 
ing one’s personable young secretary 
to abort a putative baby. Luckily ihat 
problem does not come to the test. 
Badgered by trustees and by a possible 
benefactor whose son is failing aca- 
demically, Andrew hews to a prag 
matically ethical course. 

The author, a Harvard professor, is 
obviously a close and devoted ob- 
server of the collegiate scene—fast be- 
coming one of the great themes of 
American fiction from which he 
draws much substance for his detailed 
und subtle portrait of one aspect of 
the “higher middle class.” 


AN AFFAIR OF LOVE 

by Frank Swinnerton 

Doubleday. $3.75 
This, says the author, “is a story told, 
| hope with compassion, to illustrate 
the sententious but true maxim, ‘Char- 
acter is Fate.’” And since Mr. Swin- 
nerton has written well over twenty 
novels, the story is told with profes- 
sional ease and competence. It is, 
in part, basically the David Copper- 
field story, that of the young orphaned 
boy of ambiguous class who is with 
but never of the lower classes, who 
seizes the opportunities suggested to 
him by an enormous self-pity for be- 
coming part of a larger world. 

There are several differences, of 
course; Mr. Swinnerton detaches him- 
self completely from his protagonist 
and, most important of all, the world 
he describes is not the solid world of 
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values Copperfield inhabits, but one 
of shifting values. Nowhere are they 
murkier than in the hero. James 
Probity, James Price Probity, only too 
obviously has his price, a fact he con- 
ceals from himself and from that un- 
explored area he refers to as his con- 
science. He rises in the paved jungle 
of the London press from messenger 
boy to reporter to sub-editor. 

His rise is considerably assisted 
when he uncaleulatedly becomes the 
kept lover of Lady Tedder, wife of the 
publisher of the London Courier. He 
breaks away to marry Olga, conspires 
weakly to become editor and comes to 
suffer a wheelchair existence, still 
dreaming that he loves and is loved. 
With great subtlety Mr. Swinnerton 
shows him paralleling and yet trying 
to avoid the career of weak depend- 
ence which he discovers was the pat- 
tern of his father’s life. But he ends 


more self-deceived than deceiving. 


THE EASTER PARTY 

by V. Sackville-West 

Doubleday. $3.00 
With a playwright’s sense of scene and 
reliance upon dialogue, Miss Sackville- 
West offers in this short novel a com- 
edy cf manners and a half-ironiec com- 
mentary. She is aware of the ironies 
and ambiguities of an Easter week- 
end spent by modern agnostics in the 
comfortable setting of an old and 
ample English country house. The 
possibility of resurrection in even the 
mildest sense would seem remote, vet 
a rising to a new life does occur for 
those of her characters who seem most 
impervious to the possibility. The new 
life is at best a secular humanism, but 
it is something bevond the dead for- 
malism that preceded it. ° 

Against the backdrop of their week- 
end party at Anstey, their estate, Sir 
Walter and Lady Mortibois come to a 
long delayed crisis in their lives. 
Their marriage has been one in name 
only from the start, as Walter has al- 
ways held philosophical objections to 
procreation. Lady Rose has dutifully 
kept her part of the bargain, been a 
gracious hostess who counted herself 
somewhat less valuable a possession 
than Anstey or even Sir Walter’s dog. 
Svend. Her brother-in-law, Dr. Morti 


bois, chooses to try an experiment 
which will free Walter from his ob- 
session. It succeeds, but only after the 
author assists him with a deplorably 
careless and unnecessary bit of in- 
cendiarism, the destruction of Anstey. 
The social and personal nuances 
which develop at Anstey are much 
more engaging and believable than the 
author’s objectivizing of clashing phi- 
losophies; her novel just will not bear 
the burden she places upon its slight 
and fragile framework. 


1 AND MY TRUE LOVE 
by Helen MacInnes 
Harcourt. $3.50 

One must constantly refer to the title 
page or dust jacket to be assured that 
this is indeed a novel by the Helen 
MacInnes who wrote Above Suspicion 
and other adult thrillers. For here is 
mystification without mystery; a dozen 
threads and suggestions are introduced 
and never followed up, and there is 
a total absence of suspense. The scene 
is today’s Washington, cockpit of in- 
ternational tension; the characters 
move grandly in State Department 
circles and live in elegant Georgetown 
homes. Against the intrigue, which is 
dubbed in but never explained, there 
is a romance which involves infidelity 
and contemplates divorce. The whole 
thing is solved, or rather brought to 
an abrupt end, by the suicide of a 
major character. 


THE INTRUDER 
by Helen Fowler 
Morrow. $3.00 

Here is melodrama, difficult to accept 
for the strain it puts on probability, 
set against a pleasant background with 
unbelievable people. To a middle-class 
Australian family, secure in love and 
social position, comes a man who 
wins over everyone by his charm, 
though his heart is set on murder. 
Paul, crazed by his war experiences, 
plans to avenge the unfaithfulness of 
Adrian’s wife by killing Adrian’s chil- 
dren. Oddly enough, he solves other 
people’s problems with great good 
sense. His own problems are solved 
for him in a final intervention of sheer 
coincidence. The Intruder entertains 
but it does not convince. 
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Other New Books 


JOURNEY FOR OUR TIME 
Edited and translated by 
Phyllis Penn Kohler 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $4.00 
In 1839 the Marquis de Custine, 

whose father and grandfather had 

been guillotined a half century earlier 
during the French Reign of Terror, 
visited Russia for the purpose of gath- 
ering proof that a strictly monarchi- 
cal form of government was. better 
than a constitutional form. Being 
familiar with the political and cul- 
tural history of Europe, and also 
sharp-sighted, he returned to France 
thoroughly disillusioned. He pub- 
lished the story of his disillusionment 
in Paris, and an abridged edition ap- 

peared in the United States in 1854. 
Nearly a century after the first 

this book, the Soviet 

rather hastily decided 

Custine’s text would provide an unan- 

swerable indictment of the Czars, and 

published it again. But they quickly 
realized that it would be an equally 
effective argument against their own 
method, and the volume was_ sup- 
pressed. While Walter Bedell Smith 
was our ambassador in Russia a few 
vears ago, Phyllis Kohler, wife of a 
member of the embassy staff, discov- 
ered the book in a second-hand shop 
and undertook to translate it. 
General Smith sponsored the enter- 
prise and in an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion goes so far as to call Custine’s 
book “the best work so far produced 
about the Soviet Union.” He adds: 
“IT could have taken many pages ver- 
batim from his journal and, after sub- 
stituting present-day names and dates 
for those of a century ago, have sent 
them to the State Department as my 
own oflicial reports ... in both eras 
one finds the same restrictions, the 
same surveillance, the same_ suspi- 
cions.” Then as now the diplomatic 
corps and Westerners in general, were 
regarded as “malevolent and 


publication of 
government 


jealous 


spies.” Reading over the text—which 
by the wav is excellently translated 
one finds this parallel completely justi 
fied. JosepH McSorviey. 


THE WHITE RABBIT 

by Bruce Marshall 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 

Those who still think that we 
progressing from a lower to a 
form of civilization by a simple, if 
unexplained, chronological process, 
will be grimly reminded that the spirit 
of cruelty is still very much alive, as 
they read what actually happened to 
Wing Commander Yeo-Thomas and to 
others in the French underground, 
who fell into the hands of the Gestapo. 
Incidentally, there is no sign that the 
same sadistic practices are not as 
prevalent at this moment in the tor- 
ture chambers of the Communist rid- 
den countries of the world. 

Physical details, over which con- 
vention usually draws a veil, are de- 
scribed with merciless realism and 
that in order no doubt, for there could 
be no other excuse, to plumb to the 
depths human depravity, which secks 
ways to inflict the maximum of pain 
on others. There are also one or two 
passages at the beginning of the book, 
which might with advantage have been 
omitted, as they have not that excuse. 

The story is chiefly one of adventure 
and Bruce Marshall knows how to tell 
a tale of suspense with great effect. 
Some of the moral problems which 
confront men in wartime arise in the 
course of the story, for instance Yeo- 
Thomas, setting out on a secret mis- 
sion to France, carries secreted about 
him the means of poisoning himself 
should suicide become expedient. The 
book is a terrifying one with a night- 
mare character heightened by the 
knowledge of its reality. But above 
all the horrors arises like a phoenix 
from the flames, the steadfast loyalty 
to one another of men and women, by 


are 
higher 
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no mean saints, but bound together 
in a noble cause. Their heroism lifts 
us into a sphere where good and evil 
are furiously at war and where good is 
the ultimate victor. 

RoBertT WILBERFORCE. 


THE TENTH MUSE: 
Sor JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 

by Fanchon Royer 

St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Seventeenth century Mexico 
the exquisite intellect of 
de la Cruz (1651-1695) who, at thir- 
teen, was astounding the university 
and the viceregal court with her brains 
and her beauty. She entered “a pleas- 
ant and = attractive convent” of the 
Jeronymites where her cell became ‘a 
sort of Academy, filled with books and 
instruments of music and mathe- 
matics.” The pride of the imperial 
city, she wrote its poems for every 
occasion social, political and re- 
ligious. Five vears before her death at 
forty-four, she renounced — secular 
study for the Way of the Cross. 

In the preface to this first English 
life of La Decima Musa, a vivid one, 


$2.50 
fostered 
Juana Inés 


Fanchon Royer hopes to share her joy 
in Sor Juana “with those who may be 
equipped to know her only through 


the English language.” Yet these read- 
ers may be disturbed by (1) the bi- 
ographer’s own Latinized style; (2) a 
multiplicity of untranslated Spanish 
idioms; (3) the omission of even lit- 
eral translations of the twenty-six 
poetical selections in the appendix. 
On the other hand, we could forego 
the complete English text of the theo- 
logical treatise thet precipitated Sor 
Juana’s spiritual crisis. 
AnicE K. McLArnNey. 


TURBULENT ERA: A Direlomatic 
Recorp OF Forty YEARS, 1904-1945 

by Joseph C. Grew 

Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $15.00 
Grew’s two volume diplomatic record 
is a fascinating case history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. in action in several 
countries. Whatever shortcomings 
American policy had in any of the 
countries in which Grew served was 
Washington’s fault, for seldom has the 
United States been served so conscien- 
tiously and well as by Joseph Grew. 

Most interesting to the reviewer was 


the story of Grew’s stay in Tokyo. 
Recognizing the danger represented 
by certain Japanese militarists, Grew 
did everything in his power to 
strengthen the hand of Japanese mod- 
erates such as Prince Konoye and 
Admiral Toyoda, and to encourage 
President Roosevelt to meet personally 
with Konoye when he was Prime 
Minister. The fact that the meeting 
never came off, was, in Grew’s estima- 
tion, based on a Washington view that 
war was inevitable. This view Grew 
did not share. Indeed he had strong 
and well-substantiated suspicions that 
the Lattimore-Currie point of view in 
the State Department was so well en- 
trenched that many of his (Grew’s) 
dispatches were either completely 
ignored or were simply not read at all. 
The most important lesson to be 
learned from Grew’s book is that the 
George Kennan “diplomatic” approach 
to aggressors is fatal. As Grew says: 
**Peace in our time,’ alas, is a tempo- 
rary soothing but highly dangerous 
formula which under present circum- 
stances should find no place in our 
philosophy, and in the Far East we 
should profit by Mr. Chamberlain’s bit- 
ter experience in Europe.” The author 
concludes that “After eight years of 
effort to build up something perma- 
nently constructive in  American- 
Japanese relations, I find that diplo- 
macy has been defeated by trends and 
forces utterly beyond its control, and 
that our work has been swept away 
as if by a typhoon with little or noth- 
ing remaining to show for it.” 
ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN. 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG 
by Carl Sandburg 
Harcourt, Brace. $5.00 

A little after midnight on January 6, 

1878, a man-child was born into a 

home of Swedish immigrants in a 

small house near the railroad tracks 

in Galesburg, Illinois. That child 
grew up to become one of our best- 
loved literary figures, author of some 
twenty-five books—the wanderer, poet, 
historian, and philosopher, Carl Sand- 
burg. Everyone of any literary pre- 
tentions knew Carl Sandburg during 
the post-World War One poetry renas- 
cence. It would be a poor anthology 
indeed that did not include “Fog,” or 
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“Grass,” or “Smoke and Steel,” or 
“Under a Telephone Pole.” 
Everyone was talking about” the 
strange, new poetry that spoke not of 
flowers and stars but of smokestacks 
and abattoirs. And in = later’ days 
every high school student learned a 
new love and respect for the Great 
Emancipator from reading Sandburg’s 
{braham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
or Abraham Lincoln Grows Up. Then 
there was the American Song Bag 
filled with the folklore in song of a 
voung and restless people with roving 
feet and a need for singing. There 
were six books of verse altogether, 
all passionately American and all pas- 
sionately devoted to the common man. 
There comes now out of the mem- 


SHORTER 


KOREAN TALES, by Melvin B. Voor- 
hees (Simon & Shuster. $3.00). Re- 
porter and editor from his vouth up, 
the author who had been Editor-in- 
Chief of the Tacoma Times, served in 
the Military Government Administra- 
tion first in Europe and then in Korea, 
ind returned recently to this country 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
and a Bronze Star. His book, written 
at odd moments during his eighteen 
months in Korea, includes several stir- 
ring human interest stories, brief de- 
scriptions of the combat experience 
of the Eighth U. S. Army in Korea 
(EUSAK), and sharp criticisms. 

Reflecting the mentality of a veteran 
reporter rather than that of a profes- 
sional soldier, he points out costly mili- 
tary blunders and unpardonable efforts 
by newsmen to achieve “scoops” at the 
cost of our soldiers’ lives: and he levels 
two extremely grave charges at Gen- 
eral MacArthur, first for arbitrarily 
dividing the gallant General Walker’s 
command with tragic results, and 
again for publicizing a strictly secret 
plan of attack and thereby risking 
serious disaster. The author’s habit 
of independent criticisms eventually 
led to a court martial and a sentence 
of dismissal from the Army; his appeal 
is now pending. 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME, by 
Franeis Cardinal Spellman (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50). Love of God and Country 
is the theme that runs through these 


ory of a man growing old, Always the 
Young Strangers. It is the story of 
Carl Sandburg’s early life in a typical 
small American town. There are a few 
old photographs that might have come 
out of any family album. There is a 
fascinating chronicle of the part 
plaved by the Swedish people in the 
colonization of our Northwest. There 
is history rolling along over three- 
quarters of a century. There is hu- 
mor and wisdom and an abiding faith 
in the greatness of America as long 
as the “young strangers” keep coming 
to play their part in the great human 
pageant. The voung stranger who en- 
tered the world as Carl Sandburg has 
surely done his part. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


NOTICES 


poems. Cardinal Spellman makes no 
attempt to present a record of unique 
subjective states or to exhibit a facility 
in experimental techniques: he wishes 
only to express as simply and grace- 
fully as possible the deep-felt sinceri- 
ties of a heart in love with God and 
men. As Ruskin says: “. that vir- 
tue of originality that men so strain 
after, is not newness, as they vainly 
think (there is nothing new), it is only 
genuineness.” 

Cardinal Spellman has a= glorious 
faculty of penetrating to the springs of 
the soul and seeing in men. their 
beauty and sorrow, their courage and 
trust and sympathy. He = gives us 
Prayers for America, for our soldiers, 
for children, for peace. There is a 
wail of anguish in these poems, the 
cries “of children in a world at play 
with death”: there are clouds “raining 
down ruin, blood and death”: but over 
all is the hope that the Risen Christ 
will give peace to the world. 

BLACK ROBES IN LOWER CALI- 
FORNIA, by Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
(University of California, $6.50). Fran- 
ciscans are so intimately associated 
with the missions of California that, 
until recently, many of us overlooked 
the fact that these missions were built 
upon earlier foundations laid by 
Jesuits who worked zealously and suc- 
cessfully for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury until expelled by Spain. Curi- 
ously enough, it is due to the pioneer 
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researches 
Professor 

most 
ples, 


of a non-Catholic scholar, 
Herbert Bolton, and to the 
distinguished of his first disci- 
the Franciscan Father’ Engle- 
hardt, and to one of Bolton’s younger 
followers, the Jesuit Father Dunne, 
that we owe our now complete history 
of the earlier as well as the later 
missions. 

The present book, Father Dunne’s 
fourth—irreproachable in scholarship, 
like his preceding volumes — supple- 
ments Englehardt’s work with results 
obtained from newly accessible mss. 
After making gracious acknowledg- 
ment of constructive criticism be- 
stowed upon his” earlier volumes, 
Father Dunne aflirms that he is. still 
impenitent, despite the indictment pre- 
sented by some biologists, for holding 
that--when the choice has to be made 

to Christianize pagan aborigines is 
more important than to make sure that 
their primitive culture is preserved. 

GREEK, ROMAN AND JEW, by Fred- 
rick Lohr (London Forum Publica- 
tions. 6s. 6d.). Mr. Lohr’s subtitle, 
“Reflections on the Psychology of His- 
tory,” fairly accurate de- 
scription of the contents of his book. 
Comprised of lectures delivered by 
the author to the London Forum, the 
chapters develop) various aspec's of 
Mr. Lohr’s thoughts on theories of his- 
tory, the present world = crisis, the 
origin and possible end of western 
civilization. He believes, for example, 
that the Judaic-Christian rather than 
the Greek or Roman spirit is the most 
important in western” history, and 
that that spirit explains the essentially 
Messianic and apocalyptic dynamism 
of the West.) Mr. Lohr presents other 
worthwhile ideas, but unfortunately, 
th most interesting are stated so 
dais that the author’s drift is nol 


always clear. 


gives a 


PETER SPEAKS THROUGH LEO. 
The Council of Chaleedon, A.p. 451, 
by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. (Catho- 
lic University Press. $2.75) is a mono- 
graph-—a model of its kind—for read- 
ers Who wish to know the ins and outs, 
the ups and downs, of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine in the 
tangled fourth and_ fifth centuries. 
HISTORY OF THE POPES. Vol. XXXIX 


by Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, trans- 


lated by E. F. Peeler (Herder. 87.50), 
the latest addition to the English trans- 
lation of Pastor’s masterly work, cov- 
ers the final quarter of the eighteenth 
century and deals with the attacks on 
the Holv See, the persecution of Catho- 
lics in Poland and Russia, the “under- 
ground” survival of the Jesuits, the 
widespread decay of foreign missions, 
the tragic story of Josephism. THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson (Macmillan. $4.50), re- 
minds us of the famous still unsolved 
mystery: Was the plot of 1605 a Catho- 
lic plot, or a Protestant plot devised 
by the government? It indicts the 
Protestant government on the basis of 
diligent study and intensive research. 
THE SACRED CANONS, by John A. 
Abbo and Jerome D. Hanna (/erder. 
Two Vols. $19.00), is a commentary 
on the Code, invaluable for ready ref- 
erence; and the publisher intends to 
include in future editions all new de- 
cisions of the Holy See as they appear. 
THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA, by W. H. 
Van de Pol, translated by G. Van Hall 
(Philosophical Library. 84.75), points 
out that although the = divisions in 
Christendom are a scandal to the out- 
sider and a grief to the believer, we 
face a difficulty when we try to co- 
operate across religious lines without 
sacrificing principle; and the author 
points out that the hard core of the 
difficulty lies in the enduring dilemma, 
Catholic Church or Reformation?” 
THE FIRE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, by 
tev. Arthur R. MeGratty, S.J. (Bruce. 
S4.00), conveys a wealth of inspiring 
information about the great apostolic 
pioneer of the Orient. THE WHITE 
PARADISE, by Peter van de Walcheren 
(Mckay. $2.00), helps to satisfy the 
newly urgent demand for more infor- 
mation about Carthusians; and will 
send new pilgrims to the Vermont 
mountains where a little handful of 
monks now inhabit small wooden 
houses, in a spot suggestive of the 
Grande Chartreuse. THE SPIRITUAL 
TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, s.J.. 
collected and arranged by Katharine 
Kendall (Newman. $3.00), reminds 
those who have listened to Father 
Steuart or read his writings, of his in- 
sight, of his high idealism combined 
with practical good sense, and of his 
profound faith which called for strict 
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“Grass,” or “Smoke and Steel,” or 
“Under a Telephone Pole.” 
Everyone was talking about the 
strange, new poetry that spoke not of 
flowers and stars but of smokestacks 
and abattoirs. And in later days 
every high school student learned a 
new love and respect for the Great 
Emancipator from reading Sandburg’s 
{braham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
or Abraham Lincoln Grows Up, Then 
there was the American Song Bag 
filled with the folklore in song of a 
voung and restless people with roving 
feet and a need for singing. There 
were six books of verse altogether, 
ill passionately American and all pas- 
sionately devoted to the common man. 
There comes now out of the mem- 


SHORTER 


KOREAN TALES, by Melvin B. Voor- 
hees (Simon & Shuster. $3.00). Re- 
porter and editor from his vouth up, 
the author who had been Editor-in- 
Chief of the Tacoma Times, served in 
the Military Government Administra- 
tion first in Europe and then in Korea, 
and returned recently to this country 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
and a Bronze Star. His book, written 
at odd moments during his eighteen 
months in Korea, includes several stir- 
ring human interest stories, brief de- 
scriptions of the combat experience 
of the Eighth U. S. Army in Korea 
(EUSAK), and sharp criticisms. 

Reflecting the mentality of a veteran 
reporter rather than that of a profes- 
sional soldier, he points out costly mili- 
tary blunders and unpardonable efforts 
by newsmen to achieve “scoops” at the 
cost of our soldiers’ lives; and he levels 
two extremely grave charges at Gen- 
eral MacArthur, first for arbitrarily 
dividing the gallant General Walker’s 
command with tragic results. and 
again for publicizing a strictly secret 
plan of attack and thereby risking 
serious disaster. The author’s habit 
of independent criticisms eventually 
led to a court martial and a sentence 
of dismissal from the Army; his appeal 
is now pending. 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME, by 
Franeis Cardinal Spellman (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50). Love of God and Country 
is the theme that runs through these 
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ory of a man growing old, Always the 
Young Strangers. It is the story of 
Carl Sandburg’s early life in a typical 
small American town. There are a few 
old photographs that might have come 
out of any family album. There is a 
fascinating chronicle of the part 
plaved by the Swedish people in the 
colonization of our Northwest. There 
is history rolling along over three- 
quarters of a century. There is hu- 
mor and wisdom and an abiding faith 
in the greatness of America as long 
as the “young strangers” keep coming 
to play their part in the great human 
pageant. The young stranger who en- 
tered the world as Carl Sandburg has 
surely done his part. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


NOTICES 


poems. Cardinal Spellman makes no 
attempt to present a record of unique 
subjective states or to exhibit a facility 
in experimental techniques: he wishes 
only to express as simply and grace- 
fully as possible the deep-felt sinceri- 
ties of a heart in love with God and 
men. As Ruskin says: “ that vir- 
tue of originality that men so strain 
after, is not newness, as they vainly 
think (there is nothing new), it is only 
genuineness.” 

Cardinal Spellman has a= glorious 
faculty of penetrating to the springs of 
the soul and seeing in men_ their 
beauty and sorrow, their courage and 
trust and sympathy. He = gives us 
Prayers for America, for our soldiers, 
for children, for peace. There is a 
wail of anguish in these poems, the 
cries “of children in a world at play 
with death”: there are clouds “raining 
down ruin, blood and death”: but over 
all is the hope that the Risen Christ 
will give peace to the world. 

BLACK ROBES IN LOWER CALI- 
FORNIA, by Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
(University of California, $6.50), Fran- 
ciscans are so intimately associated 
with the missions of California that, 
until recently, many of us overlooked 
the fact that these missions were built 
upon earlier foundations laid by 
Jesuits who worked zealously and suc 
cessfully for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury until expelled by Spain. Curi- 
ously enough, it is due to the pioneer 
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of a non-Catholic 
Herbert 


researches 
Professor 


scholar, 
Jolton, and to the 
most distinguished of his first disci- 
ples, the Franciscan Father Engle- 
hardt, and to one of Bolton’s younger 
followers, the Jesuit Father Dunne, 
that we owe our now complete history 
of the earlier as well as the later 
missions. 

The present book, Father Dunne’s 
fourth—irreproachable in scholarship, 
like his preceding volumes — supple- 
ments Englehardt’s work with results 
obtained from newly accessible mss. 
After making gracious acknowledg- 
ment of constructive criticism — be- 
stowed upon his” earlier volumes, 
Father Dunne aflirms that he is still 
impenitent, despite the indictment pre- 
sented by some biologists, for holding 
that--when the choice has to be made 

to Christianize pagan aborigines is 
more important than to make sure that 
their primitive culture is preserved. 

GREEK, ROMAN AND JEW, by Fred- 
rick Lohr (London Forum Publica- 
tions. 6s. Od.). Mr. Lohr’s subtitle, 
“Reflections on the Psychology of His- 
tory,” gives a fairly accurate § de- 
scription of the contents of his book. 
Comprised of lectures delivered by 
the author to the London Forum, the 
chapters develop) various aspec's of 
Mr. Lohr’s thoughts on theories of his- 
tory, the present world = crisis, the 
origin and possible end of western 
civilization. He believes, for example, 
that the Judaic-Christian rather than 
the Greek or Roman spirit is the most 
important in western” history, and 
that that spirit explains the essentially 
Messianic and apocalyptic dynamism 
of the West.) Mr. Lohr presents other 
worthwhile ideas, but unfortunately, 
the most interesting are’ stated = so 
guardedly that the author’s drift is not 
always clear. 


PETER SPEAKS THROUCH LEO. 
The Council of Chalcedon, A.p. 451, 
by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. (Catho 
lic University Press. $2.75) is a mono- 
graph-—a model of its kind—-for read- 
ers Who wish to know the ins and outs, 
the ups and downs, of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine in the 
tangled fourth and fifth centuries. 
HISTORY OF THE POPES. Vol. XXXIX, 


by Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, trans- 


lated by EK. F. Peeler (Herder. 37.50), 
the latest addition to the English trans- 
lation of Pastor’s masterly work, cov- 
ers the final quarter of the eighteenth 
century and deals with the attacks on 
the Holv See, the persecution of Catho- 
lics in Poland and Russia, the “under- 
ground” survival of the Jesuits, the 
widespread decay of foreign missions, 
the tragic story of Josephism. THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson (Macmillan. $4.50), re- 
minds us of the famous still unsolved 
mystery: Was the plot of 1605 a Catho- 
lic plot, or a Protestant plot devised 
by the government? It indicts the 
Protestant government on the basis of 
diligent study and intensive research. 
THE SACRED CANONS, by John A. 
Abbo and Jerome D. Hanna (/lerder. 
Two Vols. $19.00), is a commentary 
on the Code, invaluable for ready ref- 
erence; and the publisher intends to 
include in future editions all new de- 
cisions of the Holy See as they appear. 
THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA, by W. H. 
Van de Pol, translated by G. Van Hall 
(Philosophical Library. $84.75), points 
out that although the divisions in 
Christendom are a scandal to the out- 
sider and a grief to the believer, we 
face a difficulty when we try to co- 
operate across religious lines without 
sacrificing principle; and the author 
points out that the hard core of the 
difficulty lies in the enduring dilemma, 
Catholic Chureh or Reformation?” 
THE FIRE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, by 
Rev. Arthur R. MeGratty, S.J. (Bruce. 
$4.00), conveys a wealth of inspiring 
information about the great apostolic 
pioneer of the Orient. THE WHITE 
PARADISE, by Peter van de Walcheren 
(McKay. $2.00), helps to satisfy the 
newly urgent demand for more infor- 
mation about Carthusians; and = will 
send new pilgrims to the Vermont 
mountains where a little handful of 
monks now inhabit small wooden 
houses, in a spot suggestive of the 
Grande Chartreuse. THE SPIRITUAL 
TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, s.J.. 
collected and arranged by Katharine 
Kendall (Newman. 83.00), reminds 
those who have listened to Father 
Steuart or read his writings, of his in- 
sight, of his high idealism combined 


with practical good sense, and of his 
profound faith which called for strict 
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self-discipline and fine order; and 
touchingly, the book contains the au- 
thor’s last conference on the Resurrec- 
tion given in May, 1948, two months be- 
fore his death. THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
by Giuseppe Ricciotti, translated by 
\lba I. Zizzamia, D. in L. Rom. (Bruce. 
$3.50), is a shortened, low-priced edi- 
tion of a work, already deservedly 
popular because of happily combined 
scholarship, simplicity and devout ap- 
peal; and it presents our Lord’s life 
and work in a way that will enrich 
meditation and enlighten questtoners, 
rRUTH, St. Thomas Aquinas, Vol. I. 
Questions, I-IX, translated by Robert 
W. Mulligan, S.J. (Regnery. 37.00), 
uses the—as yet unpublished — critical 
Latin Leonine text, and presents that 
text, in idiomatic English, accurate 
and clear. 


CHICAGO MEDIUM RARE, by Rob- 
ert J. Casey (Bobbs-Merrill. 33.50). 
rhis story of Chicago during the last 
six decades by an ubiquitous traveler 
ind keen observer, is filled with epi- 
sodes of every conceivable kind, and 
has an even wider appeal than Morris’ 
Incredible New York or Consuelo Van- 
derbills glamorous reminiscences. 
SPY CATCHER, © by Oreste Pinto 
(Harper. $2.75), comes from a man 
ranked by General Eisenhower as the 
greatest living authority on security, 
and provides raw material for a dozen 
thrilling mystery stories. It shows 
how hard it is to be either a spy or a 
spy catcher, and how intelligent and 
tireless a successful investigator must 


be. ANNAPURNA, by Maurice Herzog 
(Dutton. $5.00), is a report dictated 
by the leader of the nine men who 
reached the top of Annapurna, the 
highest peak ever surmounted by man; 
and it tells of an achievement which 
cost the author frost-bitten fingers and 
toes —some of us still wonder “To what 
purpose?” HUNTER, by J. A. Hunter 
(Harper. $3.50), is a true, and often 
breath-taking, tale by one of the last 
of those professional hunters who 
were employed by the government to 
rid certain parts of Africa of too 
rapidly multiplying ferocious animals. 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION, by 
Christopher Ward, edited by John 
Richard Alden (Macmillan. Two Vols. 
$15.00), is a narrative of battles and 
campaigns set in a framework of de- 
tail giving individual character to each 
episode; and it is written in a delizht- 
ful style which should satisfy both 
cager school boys and military experts. 
CAN RUSSIA SURVIVE?, by F. B. 
Czarnomski (Philosophical Library. 
“2.75), charges the Soviet government 
with issuing superlatively dishonest 
oflicial reports. CAPTIVE SURGEON, 
by Ernest M. Lippa, M.D. (WVorrow. 
34.00), is written by an Austrian exile 
foreed out of a Presbyterian hospital 
at Kashing, who joined the Catholic 
hospital at Kaifeng, and had to work 
often without medicine and almost 
without instruments, alongside of na 
tive doctors and nurses who knew 
little about modern aseptic technique 
and eared less. Even against such 
odds he accomplished much good. 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 


fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


de, $4.00 the 100 
(Single copy postpaid, 10c) 
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401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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A blazing torch of truth 
from Cassino’s ashes... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 
By Major Lucian J. Ciletti 


© A unique, stirring story of ONE little dedi- 
cated person who dared ALL for young 
people, God and country, and 153 young 
Americans bravely speaking out on better- 
ing tomorrow's world. Well-printed, fully 
illustrated, with deeply moving Memorial 
Day Address to inspire every liberty-loving 
American. Especially recommended for 
teachers, librarians, social workers. 


Acclaimed nationally by 15 leading review- 
ers including The New York Times, The 
New York Herald Tribune, Cumulative Bool. 
Review Digest (Sept., 1952), America, 
Books on Trial, and The Catholic World. 
Coverage also in NEA Journal. 


Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round 
the world in forty-six languages. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To 
educators, libraries and similar sources. 
five or more copies ($3.75 edition). $3.10 
per copy, including shipping costs. Single 
copy, $3.25. Order directly to: BETTER 
THE WORLD PRESS. Washington, Penn- 


svlvania. 
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THE 
CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From Original and Unrevised Plates 
Seventeen Volumes Including 1922 Supplement 
$100.00 Plus Postage and Packing 


Only About 100 Sets Remain Unsold 


Supplement Il, Loose-Leaf (Vol. XVIII) 
First, Second and Third Sections and Binder 


$15.45 Postpaid 
Fourth Section in Preparation 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 
30 West 16th Street 
New York II, N. Y. 












































College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 

Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Kxtensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Iwelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE. 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


ynnducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


; the oldest college for 
' meets in full all 
Campus of 400 acres. 
» | Regular courses in 
Busine administration, 
mics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
For information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





Schools 


and 


Colleges 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


\filiated with the State University. Grades 
? through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 
School Session 10 A. M. 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


[ue Sisters oF Notre DAME pE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


























CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








Elizabeth Seton School 
1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 

Tennis, Basketball. 
Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 
Fifteen Miles from New York City. 
For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 


Located on 








THE EVERYDAY CATHOLIC 


By MARTIN HARRISON, O.P. 


The title of this book means just what it says: 
here is a book for everyday reading by the 
ordinary Catholic layman or women. 


“A splendid explanation of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. It is easy to read and simple 
to understand, but comprehensive, thorough 
and reliable. It is primarily intended for the 
housewife and ordinary man and it honors 
their intelligence as well as their interest. 
One cannot praise it too highly.” 


Michigan Catholic. 


% 





2 Dollars 75 Cents per Copy 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 1 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college f 
B.Mus. degrees. 

nomics, teacher training, 
miles from Philadelphia 
Valley. Dra- 
matic and musical productions with nearby men's col- 
leges. Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof build- 
ings. Pool. y. 325-acre campus with 
lake for swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Heart of Mary. 
Catalog on request. 


B.A., B.S., 


business, home eco- 


r women. 
Science, music, 
pre-law. Twenty 

king beautiful Chester 
and st 


Stimulating soci orts program. 


Farm and dair 


ionma 


Registrar, Box C, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











Choice of the tea connoisseur 


pss is the tea chosen by 
master chefs of leading 
clubs, hotels and restaurants 
—an exquisite blend of 
Indias, Ceylons and rare 
Darjeelings. In convenient 


individual-size bags—each 
cup may be as strong or 
mild as desired. 

John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 








You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
your subscription. It requires four weeks 
to fill subscription orders —or change ad- 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period. 

We cannot pro nise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders in advance of expiration 
dates 

Gratefully, 


Circulation Department 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


4i! West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Its Mild Soothing 
All- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure! 


opular since IS74 


van, Inc NH O———_— 








Two New Pamphlets by 
REV. JAMES F. FINLEY, C.S.P. 





[ EVERYONE 
ACTS 4°,” 





Everyone Acts Catholic! 


Father Finley explains that everyone does 
Catholic things and doesn’t realize how 
closely their actions parallel the life of the 
Catholic Church. He takes his reader on a 
tour of the Church and explains the signifi- 
cance of the various aspects that confuse the 
non-Catholic. 


ie ig 


— 


Paul Is For All 


Can a Great Saint . . . a staggering 
MAJOR Saint . . . be lost in the shuffling 
events of time? Can the author of the most 
prominent letters in literature; a man of in- 
tellectual brilliance and personal persua- 
siveness . . . can a truly dynamic figure of 
world history fall from our popular ken? 
Father Finley suggests that we take Paul the 
Apostle as Patron for our world. 


10¢ each, $8.00 per 100 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


— 
































**Jubi me Deo, Omnis terra’ —"O sing joyfull 
to the Lord, all the earth (Psalm LXV) 


_ JUBILEE 


Magazine of the Church € Her People 


@ Unique because... it is the first national picture 
magazine for a Catholic audience. 


Unique because ... you, as one of the first 50.000 

subscribers, will receive one share of Class A stock with 
each one-year subscription (at 35 per package) and till 
thus share in the ownership of Jubilee and in its profits. 


The editors of Jubilee invite offers 50.000 non-voting ¢ lass A shares, each share 
your participation in an exciting (par value $1) sold exclusively in combination 
new publishing venture. The result with one l-year subscription, at $5 per package. 
of three years of preparatory work. No underwriter is engaged in this offerirg of 
Jubilee will give you a new insight of the charter packages. They are being offered directly 
Church and her people through the best by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
techniques of modern pictorial journalism. this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60c per 
Through the searching eve of the camera and — package). \ complete prospectus may be obtained 
the penetrating insight of skilled writers and through the magazine's offices at 377 Fourth Ave 
editors, Jubilee will report the Church in all her nue, New York 16. 
beauty: her intellectual eminence. her hard work, Because these securities are believed to be ex- 
her charity, her spirit of true peace. her culture empt from registration, they have not been reg 
and her creed. istered with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
Current events, international news, the family sion: but such registration, if available, does not 
and the religious life. history, the liturgy, the indicate that the securities have been either ap- 
arts and sciences, sports and entertainment proved or disapproved by the Commission or that 
indeed every worthwhile field of mari’s thought, the Commission has considered the 
work and plav—will furnish subjects for Jubilee’s — the statements in this conmmunication. 
text and pieture coverage 


accuracy of 


Christianity has something to say about every From Jubilee’s files 
thing. so Jubilee’s scope will be world-wide and { Jesuit in California: “A startling and stimu 
time-encompassing. Jubilee will bring a fresh lating new venture ... a erisp green island of 
ippreach to the lives of Our Lord and His Saints — sanity in our mad ocean of materialism. Our civi 

and will show how His Truth is borne today lization thirsts for such things.” 
by the ordinary people of His Church: pope. {n Indiana layman: “A real need in Catholi: 
housewife, worker, teacher, mystic, farmer, busi journalism. You will find a huge audience.” 
nessman, monk, priest, brother and sister—the 1 New York bishop: “A timely and helpful 
living, working, praying, thinking Church. venture in these days of growing paganism. 

Jubilee is edited by Catholic laymen, veterans fn Eastern businessman: “1 admire both the 
of years of experience in the Catholic and secular — technical proficiency behind Jubilee and the ideas 
fields, working with the aid of a board of religious which dictated its formation.” 
and lay advisors ; : 

lubilee’s dramatic photographs— often in color Please detach and mail today! 

and expertly prepared text will be printed on lo the Business Manager of JUBILEE 
quality stock. The first issues are now in produc Dept. CW, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
tion. Sanecription price is $4 per years (35c per Yes, I want to become one of Jubilee’s first 50,000 
copy on the newsstands). . .. But to initial sub- charter subscribers I understand that I am to re- 

jn ceive one share of non-voting Class A stock (par 
scribers, Jubilee’s editors are making this unusual value $1)) and one full year (12 picture-packed 
offer: Ina plan inspired by the Social Encyclicals. issues*) for each charter subscription package | 
the first 50,000 subscribers will receive one share buy. 
of Class A stock with each one-vear subscription. 
paying $5 for the pac kage. 

As a charter subscriber, you will thus share in 
Jubilee’s profits and its successes. Only 50,000 O Please bill me for packages. 
charter packages are being offered (many have ’ 

; . Name 
already been bought), so reply immodiately. Use 
the coupon at right to become a charter sub- 
scriber. 

Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co.. City State 
Inc., in order to promote and publish Jubilee, * 13 issues if you enclose payment now! 


Enclosed is $ for charter sub- 
scription packages at $5 per package 


Street 

















Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them. . . the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 








MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston - New Orleans « Les Angeles 





